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UNITED STATES WATOI 00’°S WATOHES. 


"Watch No. 1089, U.S. Watch Co., Stem-Winder—variation, 2 Seconds in 14 Months. 
L, E. CurttTENvEn, late Reg. U. 8. Treas. 
‘Watch No. 1124, U.S. Watch Co., Stem-Winder—variation, 6 seconds in seven months, 
A. L. Dennis, Pres. N. J. R. RB. & T. Co. 
Watch No, 1037, U. 8. Watch Co., Stem-Winder—variation, only 5 seconds per month. 
lenny Surtu, 7reas. Panama L. R. Co., 88 Wall Si., N.Y. 
Watch No. 2617, U. 8. Watch Co.—variation, 15 seconds in wos —-. 


MAN, Engineer N:Y. C. &H. R. R. 
Watch No. 1894, U. 8. Watch Co.—variation, 8 seconds in 6 mene 





H. Corrretz, 128 Front Street, N. Y. 
Watch No. 21,039, U. 8. Watch Co., Stem-Winder—variation, 7 seconda in four months. 
8. M. Bear>, firm Beards & Cr denies ad is N.Y. 
Watch No, 10,548, U. 8, Watch Co., Stem-Winder—variation, 5 seconds per mon 
Z.C. Paneer det Shup't W Y. C&H.R.R. 
Watch No, 24,008, U. 8. Watch oS. Stem-Winder—variation, 6 seconds in five months. 
MAS, IL, WoLF, firm Chas. il. Wolf & Co., Pearl St., Cincinnatt, Ohio, 





Price Lists furnished the trade on application, inclosing business card. For sale by the trade generally. 
Ask your Jeweler to see the MARION 


WATCHES, 


BEWARE ef worthless imitations with which the country ts flooded. To avoid t 
sition, see that the words MARION, N. J., are engraved on the plate over the Main- ng 
Barrel. All others are spurious, 


halen 3+ mata United States Watch Co. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
UNFULFILLLED. 


Iam dying, O Lord! I am dying, 
Brain fire, with my feet in the snow; 
My limbs all a-tremble are lying 
Awaiting their pitiless foe — 
He comes, rushes Fever to blind me, 
A bloodhound with poisonous breath : 
I hear him, his steps are behind me; 
I feel them, those fangs that are death, 


The words that I utter are madness, 
The silence I keep is despair, 
All whispers of hope and of gladness 
Have died as they fell through the air; 
No friendship, no love can avail me, 
No hand but it burns on my brain, 
My pulses like demons assail me, 
My strength is the slave to my pain. 


All spells of religion and duty, 
Al: manhood and manhood’s desire, 
All pureness and wisdom and beauty, 
Are scorched and burned up in the fire; 
And the ladder of Jacob, the dreamer, 
No longer is stretched froin above, 
Yet still, O my Lord! my Redeemer! 
I cling, I have root in your love! 


I must die, like a deed unrecorded, 
Like a bud to be never a flower; 

The knowledge, the truths I have hoarded, 
Must fade like a spark in the shower; 

A fragment, a blot, a negation 
For ever my life must remain; 

But the spark you have quenched at creation, 
O Lord! you can fire it again. 


What matter whose lips shall proclaim it, 
If only the Trath shall go free ? 

What recks it whose fervour shall frame it, 
The pan forbidden to me? 

I care not, the Present may scoff me, 
The Future forget my renown; 

Take, take the white garment from off me, 
And give to another my crown! 


OCTOBER, 


Tue year grows old; Summer’s wild crown of 
roses 
Has fallen and faded in the woodland ways; 
On all the earth a tranquil light reposes, 
Through the still dreamy days. 


The dew lies heavy in the early morn, 

On grass and mosses sparkling crystal fair; 

And shining threads of gossamer are borne 
Floating upon the air, 








UNFULFILLED, ETC. 


Across the leaf-strewn lanes, from bough to 
bough, 
Like tissue woven in a fairy loom; 
And crimson-berried bryony garlands glow 
Through the leaf-tangled gloom. 


The woods are still, but for the sudden fall 

Of cupless acorns dropping to the ground, 

Or rabbit plunging through the fern-stems tall, 
Half-startled by the sound. 


And from the garden-lawn comes, soft and clear, 
The robin’s warble from the leafless spray, 
The low sweet Angelus of the dying year, 
Passing in light away. 
Chambers’ Journal. 


GROWING GREY. 


**On a l’age de son ceeur.” 
A. D’HoupDETerT. 


A LITTLE more toward the light; — 

** Me miserum.’’ Here’s one that’s white; 
And one that’s turning; 

Adieu to song and ** salad days; ’’ 

My Muse, let’s go at once to Jay’s 
And order mourning. 


We must reform our rhymes, my dear,— 
Renounce the gay for the severe,— 
Be grave, not witty; 
We have, no more, the right to find 
That Pyrrba’s hair is neatly twined,— 
That Chloe’s pretty. 


Young Love’s for us a farce that’s played ; 
Light canzonet and serenade 

No more may tempt us; 
Grey hairs but ill accord with dreams, 
From aught but sour didactic themes 

Our years exempt us, 


** A la bonne heure!’? You fancy so? 
You think for one white streak we grow 
At once satiric ? 

A fiddlestick! Each hair’s a string 
To which our greybeard Muse shall sing 
A younger lyric. 
Our heart’s still sound. Shall ‘‘cakes and 
ale’? 
Grow rare to youth because we rail 
At schoolboy dishes ? 
Perish the thought! ’Tis ours to sing 
Though neither Time nor Tide can bring 
Belief with wishes. 
Saint Pauls. 
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From The British Quarterly Review. 
AERIAL VOYAGES.* 


A FEW years ago a Frenchman, apostro- 
phizing the Genius of Humanity as none 
but a Frenchman can do, took the liberty 
of reproaching that metaphorical being 
for its extreme backwardness in one de- 
partment of duty. He called upon it to 
“march,” an injunction which his country- 
men are so fond of issuing that they some- 
times forget to tell you where, or to state 
the reason why. The present age, he 
intimated, demanded this movement: the 
coming generations would be. greatly dis- 
appointed if it were not accomplished. 
“ One effort,” said he encouragingly to the 
Genius, “and the future is thine (l'avenir 
tappartient)!” The crooked places, he 
promised, should be made straight, and the 
rough ones delightfully smooth. There 
should be no more mountains (Pyrenees 
or otherwise), and the valleys should be- 
come as level as the plains! 

And what does the reader suppose was 
the duty in respect of: which the genius in 
question was so shamefully in arrear? It 
was, said M. Farcot, in the matter of 
aerostation. How is it, asked this indi- 
vidual, somewhat sharply, that man, who 
is so anxious to conquer everything and 
everybody (except, we might add, himself), 
should not have made greater exertions to 
subdue the sole element which continues 
in a state of rebellion? How is it that a 
being who has such magnificent forces at 
command, and can traverse the ocean with 
an ease and a rapidity which the fleet- 
est denizens of the deep cannot surpass, 
should suffer himself to be outstripped 
in the air by an. insignificant fly? M. 
Farcot could not comprehend it; M. Farcot 
would _not submit to it. He therefore of- 
fered his services to mankind as the pre- 
cursor of a new era, in which the balloon 
was to become the prominent figure, and 
entreated the object of his invocation to 
wake up, and with a single bound to over- 
leap the gulf that lay between it and its 
greatest triumphs. 


* Travels in the Air. By JAMES GLAISHER, F.R.S. 
CAMILLE FLAMMARION, W. DE FOoONVILLE, and 
Gaston TISSANDIER. Edited by JAMES GLAISHER, 
F R.S. With 125 illustrations. London: Richard 
Bentley and Son. 1871. 
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We are not in a position to state wheth- 
er the genius in question listened favour- 
ably to M. Farcot’s fervid appeal; but it 
is certain that his hopes have not yet been 
realized. The balloon has always ap- 
peared to possess such splendid capabil- 
ities that it is no wonder its admirers 
never weary of predicting a brilliant fu- 
ture for the machine. Considering the 
prominent part which Frenchmen have 
played in the history of aerostation, it will 
be readily understood that the apparatus 
commenced its career with a dash and ¢lan 
which led mankind to anticipate that it 
would accomplish marvellous things, and 
become one of the foremost agents in the 
great work of civilization. Our lively 
neighbours, ever on the alert for glory 
until their recent misfortunes, and proba- 
bly so still, were charmed with the idea 
of conquering a new region, though it con- 
tained nothing but clouds, and were by no 
means insensible to the vanity of riding in 
the air, though in most cases they went 
up, like their famous sovereign, simply to 
come down again. 

Many years have clapsed—nearly a 
century — since Pilatre de Rozier and the 
Marquis d’Arlandes made their daring 
voyage into the atmosphere in the car of 
a fire-balloon, this being the first excur- 
sion ever attempted by living creatures, if 
we except three anonymous animals, a 
sheep, a duck, and a cock, which were sent 
up in the previous month, and returned in 
safety to the earth. But as yet, though 
the machine has rendered considerable ser- 
vice to science, and will doubtless assist in 
the solution of many interesting problems, 
it is a thing of promise rather than of 
performance. It is still in a rudiment- 
ary state, and should be received, says Mr. 
Glaisher, simply “as the first principle of 
some aerial instrument which remains to 
be suggested.” Potentially, it may include 
the germ of some great invention, just as 
Hiero’s eolipile and Lord Worcester’s 
“ water-commanding” engine contained a 
prophecy of the most masterly of human 
machines—the steam giants of Watt. 
But to apply the well-known metaphor of 
Franklin, when asked what was the use 
of a balloon, we may say that the “infant” 
has not grown up into a man. 
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Within the last twelve months, however, 
this largest of human toys — the plaything 
of pleasure seekers, and the cynosure of 
all eyes at fétes and tea-gardens— has 
been converted into a useful machine, 
though under the pressure of circum- 
stances which every philanthropist must 
deeply deplore. 

Of course, when the balloon was pre- 
sented to mankind, one of the first 
thoughts which suggested itself to our com- 
bative race was this—“Can we turn it 
to any account in war? Willit assist us 
in killing our enemies, or capturing their 
fortresses?” And when we remember 
that the machine was reared amongst the 
most military people in Europe, can we 
doubt that as Napoleon’s great question 
respecting the Simplon road was, whether 
it would carry cannon, so the chief point 
with a Frenchman would be, whether a 
balloon could be rendered of any service 
inabattle? Not many years were suffered 
to elapse before regular experiments were 
instituted with this view. An aerostatic 
school was established at Meudon, a com- 
pany of aeronauts, under the command of 
Colonel Coutelle, was formed, and a num- 
ber of balloons constructed by Couté were 
distributed amongst the divisions of the 
French army, not even forgetting the 
troops despatched to Egypt. At the sieges 
of Maubeuge, Charleroi, Mannheim, and 
Ebrenbreitstein the invention was found 
to be of some value for purposes of re- 
connoitring; and previous to the battle of 
Fleurus, Coutelle and an officer spent sev- 
eral hours in the air, studying the positions 
of the Austrians, and this with such effect 
that their information materially assisted 
General Jourdan in gaining the victory. 
The machine was, of course, held captive 
during the process, but its tether was 
easily extended by means of a windlass, 
and thus the occupants were enabled to 
soar above the enemy’s fire. 

More than once it has been proposed to 
build huge balloons, and freight them with 
shells and other missiles, which might be 
conveniently dropped down upon a hostile 
corps, or “ plumped ” into the midst of a 
beleagured town. With a view to the de- 
molition of the fortress of St. Juan de 
Ulloa, during the war between Mexico and 
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the United States, Mr. Wise suggested the 
construction of an enormous air-ship, which 
was to carry up a quantity of bombs and 
torpedoes, and, whilst securely moored in 
the atmosphere by means of a cable 
several miles in length, it would be in 
a position to rain down death upon the 
devoted place. To its honour, however, 
the American Government declined ,the 
use of such an aerial battery. 

Fortunately — we think we may say for- 
tunately —for the interests of mankind, 
the baloon has not succeeded to any con- 
siderable extent as a military machine. 
Even the Jesuit Lana felt inclined to 
weep over his abortive project (he did 
pray over it) when he considered how 
easy it would be for warlike marauders to 
set the stoutest walls and ramparts at de- 
fiance, and to hurl destruction into any 
city they might select. Let us hope that 
the balloon is destined for more pacific 
purposes. The range of modern guns, and 
the difficuity of manceuvring so rudder- 
less an apparatus, seem to cut it off from 
acareer of glory. If employed for pur- 
poses of reconnoitring purely, and kept in 
a captive condition, it may occasionally 
render service by darting suddenly into 
the atmosphere, and taking a glimpse 
of the enemy’s position or movements. 
But then, a tethered balloon, as M. de 
Fonvielle intimates, belongs neither to 
the air nor the earth; it is a creature 
compelled to serve two masters, and 
therefore cannot do its duty to either; 
but, whilst attempting to obey the com- 
mands of its rulers below, it_is forced to 
yield to the caprice of the breezes above. 
If free, asks M. Simonin, and if the wind 
were everything the aerial heroes could 
wish; if, moreover, the balloon, charged 
with the most formidable fulminates, were 
carried direct to the hostile camp, could 
they expect to find the enemy massed for 
a review or a manceuvre precisely at the 
spot over which they sailed, and could 
they time their discharges so beautifully, 
having due regard to the speed of the ma- 
chine, that their projectiles should explode 
at the most fitting moment for damaging 
their foes? Happily, in neither of the 
two greatest struggles of recent times — 


‘how recent none need say, for the scent 
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of blood is yet on the soil of Virginia, 'naut of the Archiméde, who had been sent 
and the bones of Teuton and Gaul still lie out in search of them, and had traversed 
blended on the fields of France —has the the hostile lines on his errand. Many 
balloon brought itself into formidable con- of these postal vessels were carried to a 
federacy with Krupp cannon or the mur- considerable distance, some landing in 
‘derous mitrailleuse. | Beigium, Holland, or Bavaria; whilst 

War, however, the greatest of scourges,' one, Le Ville d’Orléans, was swept-into 
is sometimes compelled, in the good provi-| Norway, and came to anchor about 600 
dence of God, to yield an incidental ‘miles north of Christiania. A few, unhap- 
harvest of blessings. Liberty has often’ pily, never landed at all. Le Jacquard, 
been entrusted to the keeping of the bay- | which left the Orleans railway station on 
onet, and civilization has more than once! the 28th November, with a bold sailor 


{ 


depended upon the explosive virtues of | for its sole occupant, disappeared like 
charcoal and saltpetre. It is not impos-;many a gallant ship. It was last observed 
sible that the recent investment of Paris | above Rochelle, and probably foundered 
may ultimately lead to the development | at sea, as some of its papers were picked 
of aerial navigation on a scale which|up in the Channel. Le Jules Favre (the 
would gladden the heart of M. Farcot, | second of that name), which set out two 


and almost satisfy the expectations of 'days subsequently, has arrived nowhere 
some of the greatest enthusiasts in the las yet; and one of the last of these mail- 
art. We allude, of course, to the employ- | balloons, the Richard Wallace, is missing 
_— of oo balloon for — purposes, | as — as if it gee off = planet 
uring the recent siege of that city —we into infinite space. So long as these ma- 
mean, of course, by the Germans, and not | chines continued to be launched by day, 
by Frenchmen themselves — upwards of | they were exposed to a fusillade whilst 
fifty of these aerial packets sailed from | traversing the girdle of the Prussian guns, 
the beleagured metropolis with despatches | the bullets whistling round them even at 
for rained pe a ee about | an = pong of a ed 1,000 métres. To 
two-and-a-half millions of letters, repre- {avoid this peril it became necessary to 
senting a total weight of about ten tons. |start them by night, although the disad- 
Most of them took out a number of pig- vantages of nocturnal expeditions, in 
eons, which were intended to act as post-| which no light could be carried and con- 
men from the provinces. One called Ke ntquintly the barometer could not be 
Général Faidherbe, was furnished with | duly read, were held by many to out- 
four shepherds’ dogs, which it was hoped | weigh all the dangers attaching to Ger- 
would break through the Prussian lines, | man projectiles. 
carrying with them precious communica-| Let us now attempt an imaginary 
tions concealed under their collars. The | voyage through the air, availing ourselves 
— a of nage pscroney were , oe el —, of the experience 
under the management of seamen, some-|0f the gentlemen whose excursions are 
times solitary ones, whose nautical train- | chronicled in the work which heads this 
ing, it was naturally Supposed, would | artiste. A more attractive volume can- 
qualify them more especially for the duties | not = ov oe It is the produe- 
of aerial navigation. More than one fell | tion of one Englishman and three French- 
into the hands of the enemy, having | men. Mr. Glaisher is well known, in 
dropped down right amongst the Prus-| companionship with Mr. Coxwell, as our 
sians. In some of these cases the crews | greatest authority on the subject. All his 
were generally made prisoners, but in | Visits to the clouds have been for scientific 
others they effected their escape; and | purposes, and if the question, 
more than once their dispatches were pre- 
served in a very remarkable way —in 
one instance being secreted in a dung 
cart, and in another being rescued by a/could be put in reference to any man, it 
forester, and conveyed to Buffet, the aero-' might surely be applied to him, for he has 


Quis crederet unquam 
Aerias hominem carpere posse vias ? 
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had the honour of ascending higher than 
any other mortal from Icarus to Gay- 
Lussac. MM. Flammarion, Fonvielle, and 
Tissandier are all enthusiasts in the mat- 
ter of ballooning; the second of these 
gentlemen having expressed his willing- 
ness to be shot up into the air in connec- 
tion with a sky-rocket, provided its pro- 
jectile force could be duly regulated and a 
proper parachute were attached. In the 
narratives of their numerous ascents, there 
is necessarily some degree of sameness; 
but the whole are not only thoroughly 
readable, but thoroughly enjoyable to the 
last. The illustrations to the book are 
really superb. As amere portfolio of sky- 
sketches, it is well worth the price. Not 
unreasonably indeed, one of the writers 
expresses his hope that the work will form 
a kind of epoch in the history of the sub- 
ject, “for it is the first time that artists 
have gone up in balloons for the purpose 
of familiarizing the eyes of the public with 
a series of aerial scenes.” We have charts 
of triple texture, showing first, the path 
of the machine through the air; secondly, 
the geography of the country over which 
it passed; and thirdly, the gradations of 
light and darkness during the expedition, 
these being so arranged as to answer point 
for point. We have also pictures in which 
the balloon is seen in almost every phase 
of adventure —sweeping through the 
clouds, plodding through the falling snow, 
cruising amongst the stars by night, ex- 
ploding in the sky, plunging into the sea, 
dragging on the ground, caught in the 
trees, stranded amongst the sheepfolds, or 
tumbling upon the coast and struggling 
madly to escape the pursuing billows. 
But we have also some gorgeous views of 
cloud-land, with its marvellous scenery ; 
now silvered with the pale radiance of the 
moon or .the stars, now drenched in the 
golden glories of the setting sun — at one 
time darkening into night under the 
gathering thunderstorm, at another fantas- 
tically illuminated with haloes and many- 
tinted spectra; and through all these 
wonderful fields of air, a tiny sphere, a 
mere bubble of the sky, with a bubble or 
two of human breath attached, may be 
seen pursaing its noiseless way as if it had 
escaped for ever from this turbulent 
earth. 

Before we start, however, the great 
question is, Dare we start at all? ‘Well 
might the first aerial navigator, like the 
anonymous hero qui fragilem truci commisit 
pelago ratem primus, shudder at his own 
audacity as he launched his miserable 


vessel upon the untraversed deep. When 
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it was first determined to send up some 
human beings to the clouds in a Montgol- 
fier, it was by no means an unnatural sug- 
gestion that the experiment should be 
tried upon a couple of criminals; but 
French valour would not permit even 
French rascality to carry off the honour 
of the exploit, and Pilatre de Rozier indig- 
nantly protested that vile malefactors 
ought not to have “the glory of being the 
first to rise in the air.” Brave men, how- 
ever, whose courage could not be im- 
peached even in the fieriest hour of battle, 
have been known to shrink from a balloon 
when they would have calmly faced a 
battery. A gallant field-marshal, says 
Flammarion, “who had never hesitated to 
advance through the discharge of cannon 
and musketry,” declared more than once 
that he would not, for a whole empire, 
ascend even in a captive machine! On 
the other hand, it is related of an old 
woman (who had been an inmate of Lam- 
beth workhouse for forty years, and who, 
on losing her son at the age of seventy- 
five, exclaimed, “I felt pet, should never 
bring up that poor child!”) that being 
asked on her hundredth birthday what 
treat she would like by way of celebrating 
the occasion, the ancient female decide 
upon an excursion in the great balloon 
then tethered at Chelsea. Her wish was 
granted, and she enjoyed a ride in the 
atmosphere at the foot of this huge float- 
ing gasometer, which was fettered to the 
earth by a cable two thousand feet in 
length. The fair sex, indeed, have never 
exhibited much timidity in ‘dealing with 
balloons. Out of the seven hundred per- 
sons carried up in the air at various times 
by the veteran Green, not less than one 
hundred and twenty were females. “If,” 
hinted he to Fonvielle, “ you wish balloons 
to become popular in France, begin by tak- 
ing women in them; men will be sure to 
follow!” Does not this accord to the let- 
ter with George Stephenson’s dictum, that 
feminine influence would draw a man from 
the other side of the globe when nothing 
else would move him? Not that we think 
the advice was specially needed for France, 
for the first lady who made an ascent was 
a Frenchwoman, Mme. Thiblé; and the 
first lady who met her death on.an aerial 
excursion was Mme. Blanchard, who be- 
longed to the same nation. 

First of all, then, we ought to see the 
balloon before it is inflated. There it lies, 
a vast expanse of varnished silk, or calico, 
or india-rubber cloth, enveloped in netting, 
and covering many a square yard of 
ground with its flabby, crumpled form. 
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Nothing more lifeless and uninteresting 
can well be conceived than the huge shape 
which, in a short time, will lift itself by 
degrees from the soil, like a giant creep- 
ing gradually into consciousness, and then 
standing erect in all the pride of its newly- 
discovered powers, will expand into one 
of the most stately and picturesque ma- 
chines ever invented by man. It is even 
possible to sympathize with M. Flamma- 
rion in his heroics when he imagines an 
aeronaut addressing it in language of 
mingled insult and adulation : — 


** Inert and formless thing, that I can now 
trample under my feet, that I can tear with my 
hands, here stretched dead upon the ground — 
my perfect slave —I am about to give thee life, 
that thou mayest become my sovereign! In the 
height of my generosity I shall make thee even 
greater than myself! O vile and powerless 
thing! I shall abandon myself to thy majesty, 
O creature of my hands, and thou shalt carry 
my kingdom unto thine own element, which I 
have created for thee; thou shalt fly off to the 
regions of storms and tempests, and I shall be 
forced to follow thee! I shall become thy play- 
thing; thou shalt do what thou wilt with me, 
and forget that I gave thee life!” 


For many reasons, carburetted hydro- 
gen, or coal gas, is the agent employed to 
give levity to the machine. In the ear- 
lier days of aerostation, hydrogen pre- 
sented strong temptations. It is the 
lightest of the gases, being upwards of 
fourteen times rarer than atmospheric air, 
and therefore it was naturally regarded as 
the element best fitted to do man’s bidding, 
and to drag him_nearest to the stars. But 
hydrogen is an expensive article, and needs 
an elaborate apparatus for its production, 
whereas coal gas is burnt in every civilized 
street, and may be obtained in any quan- 
tity by connecting a flexible tube with the 
nearest tap. In the still darker ages of 
aeronautic science, it is well known that 
heated air was the element employed; 
and, going back into yet more benighted 
times, we find that Father Lana proposed 
to give buoyancy to copper globes by fill- 
ing them, as an Hibernian once remarked, 
with vacuum; whilst another worthy 
Pere, Galien of Avignon, gravely suggested 
that balloons should be inflated with atten- 
uated air, brought down from mountain 
tops in bags prepared for the purpose, in 
which case they would, of course ascend 
to similar heights ! : 

Let us now enter the car. Fe huge 
monster above us is swaying to and fro in 
the breeze, and struggling for freedom like 
some giant soul which has done its work 
on earth and is eager to reach its native 
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skies. The cords which hold us captive 
are loosed, and, as if by instinct, we grasp 
the nearest rope, or hold fast to the wicker 
work, to secure ourselves from the effects 
of our sudden translation — we might 
almost say projection — through the air. 
But the first feeling is one of surprise. 
We find ourselves perfectly stationary, 
whilst strange to say, the earth — the 
great solid globe on which we recently 
stood, with all its towers, and temples, its 
gazing crowds and spreading landscapes — 
is seen shooting downwards in space with 
frightful velocity! Worse still, glancing 
upwards, the sky appears to be falling, as 
if the-ceiling of the universe had given 
way; and yonder big dark cloud, which 
seemed to be motionless when we took our 
seat, is now tumbling headlong upon us, 
and will infallibly, crush our balloon like 
a moth. It requires some little considera- 
tion to correct this delusion, and satisfy 
ourselves that here, as in many of the 
moral and social phenomena of life, the 
change is in us, and not in the world it- 
self. 

As we rise, the view below grows more 
expansive, but, at the same time, it ap- 
pears to flatten. The hills are planed 
down, the valleys are filled up, and the 
rich undulations and inequalities whieh 
contribute so much to the picturesque are in 
a great measure lost to the aerialeye. We 
seem to be hovering over a huge variegated 
ordnance map, tinted for the most part 
with green; its rivers looking like silver 
ribbons, its railways like ruled lines, its 
woods represented by patches of verdure, 
and its towns exhibiting grooves or gut- 
ters for streets, and kitchen areas for 
squares. 

This effect is the more striking when we 
look perpendicularly down upon tall, 
slender objects like steeples, pillars, or ele- 
vated statues. The monument of London 
becomes a mere gilded speck on the pave- 
ment. The hapless column in the Place 
Vendéme, now overthrown by the hands 
of Frenchmen themselves, was described 
by an aeronaut as a kind of “pin stuck 
head downwards in a cushion.” A view 
of the statue of Napoleon, as seen from on 
high, is given by M. Flammarion, and pre- 
sents a ludicrous picture, the figure being 
crushed into a sort of black amorphous 
lump, which would be utterly unintelligible 
were it not that the shadow exhibits some- 
thing of the human form, and not inaptty 
suggests some strong reflections respecting 
the fallen fortunes of the imperial dynasty. 
In fact, the landscape seems to be flattened 
as if some great roller had passed over it, 
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and ironed out all the prominences in 
order to reduce it to one vast plain. 

This appearance may be qualified by an- 
other, which, however, is not visible to 
every voyager. Without going so far as 
to imagine that the earth will display any 
portion of its convexity, we certainly 
should not expect it to assume a concave 
aspect totheeye. Yet, for the same reason 
that the sky above us looks like a great 
vault, and that the clouds overhead slo 
down towards the horizon, if sufficiently 
extended, the landscape beneath us should 
appear to be similarly hollowed were it 
surveyed from a corresponding elevation. 
In some degree, and to some susceptible 
minds, this curious impression is realized 
ina balloon. The central parts of the ex- 
panse below seem to sink and assume a 
dish-like form, so that, as M. Flammarion 
observes, we float between two vast con- 
cavities, the blue dome of heaven resting 
upon the green and shallow but inverted 
dome of earth. 

But can we witness all this without a sen- 
sation of giddiness? Is not our enjoyment 
of the scene marred by a strong disposition 
» to vertigo, such as is natural to human heads 
when raised to perilous altitudes? This 
tendency, however, is far less prevalent 
than might be expected in the car of a 
balloon. Professor Jacobi, who could not 
look down from a lofty building without 


-dizziness, made his first, perhaps his only [ 


.ascent, without experiencing the least 
swimming of the brain. The chief feeling 
of an aeronaut, according to M. Simonin, 
is one of elation ; his sense of individuality 
becoming so triumphant that he glances 
down upon the poor wretched globe he 
has left grovelling in its sins and sorrows, 
with a species of pity which is probably 
very much akin to contempt! But this 
sentiment, according to M. Flammarion, 
may be combined with another of a much 
more equivocal description. “I «lso felt,” 
says this gentleman, “a vague desire to 
throw myself out of the balloon. Though 
feeling convinced that it would be certain 
death, I was under the influence of a mild 
temptation to allow myself to fall, and my 
death became, for the moment, a matter 
of indifference to me.” The lofty air with 
which this is written, and the supreme 
nonchalance displayed, are eminently char- 
acteristic of the soil, or rather of the sons 
of France. “Let me live or let me die,” 
he seems to say; “whether I float in these 
pure ethereal regions, victorious over all 
the evils of earth, or whether my body lies 
shattered on those rocks below, a mass of 
featureless pulp, is a question of no conse- 
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quence to Camille Flammarion! He is 
perfectly content whether he figures as an 
aerial conqueror or as a poor, palpitating 
corpse |” 

We continue rising. The balloon will, 
of course, persist in doing so until the 
weight of the included gas and of the en- 
tire apparatus exactly balances an equal 
bulk of the surrounding air. Starting 
from the earth with all its buoyant power 
in hand, it would soon acquire a consider- 
able momentum were it not controlled by 
the resistance of the atmosphere, which 
reduces its motion to a steady, uniform 
ascent. This presumes, however, that 
nothing transpires to alter its gravity. 
The addition of a few rain-drops to the 
machine would infallibly slacken its speed, 
whilst the fall overboard of one of the pas- 
sengers would convert it for the time into 
a runaway balloon. When Mr. Cocking 
severed his parachute from the great Nas- 
sau, the latter, huge as it was, bounded 
aloft with such swiftness that whilst the 
poor fellow was descending to death, the 
two aeronauts seemed to be mounting to 
destruction, either by the bursting of the 
balloon or the stifling emission of gas. 

In another way, also, too rapid a start 
may lead to dangerous consequences. In 
1850, MM. Bixio and Barral took their 
places in the car of a balloon inflated with 
— hydrogen. Their object in using this 
ightest of all aerial fluids was to climb to 


an elevation of thirty or forty thousand 
feet; but, not having made due allowance 
for its buoyancy, the machine, when re- 
leased, shot through the air like a ball 


from a gun. The envelope expanded so 
rapidly that it bulged down upon the 
aeronauts and shrouded them completely, 
the car being slung at too slight a distance 
below. Struggling like men beneath a 
fallen tent, one of them, in his endeavours 
to extricate himself, tore a hole in the 
great bag, from which the gas poured upon 
them, producing illness and threatening 
suffocation. Precipitately they began to 
sink, and it was only by tossing everything 
overboard that they succeeded in landing 
safely on the earth. They had traversed 
a bed of clouds 9,000 feet in thickness, 
reached a height of 19,000 feet, and then 
performed the return journey all in the 
space of little more than three quarters of 
an hour. 

Higher and higher we mount. Shall 
not we knock our sublime heads against 
the stars, if we continue to ascend in this 
indefinite way? How rapidly we move, 
and what curious effects vertical travelling 
may involve, a single illustration will sug- 
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gest. Aeronauts may enjoy a spectacle ' but, to their great surprise, nebulous heaps 
which, at the first mention, might almost |lay above them, beneath them, and all 
recall the retrograde movement of the |around them. Up they clambered, but at 
solar shadow on the dial of Ahaz—name- an elevation of four miles dense masses 
ly, that of two sunsets in one day. An|still hung overhead as if to forbid any 
early balloonist, M. Charles, was very|further progress, and two clouds with 
much impressed by this vision. When) fringed edges specially attracted their at- 
he left the earth for an evening excursion, tention, from the fact that they were un- 
the great luminary had just disappeared, | mistakably nimbi, although formations of 
but, said the Frenchman, proudly, “he}this latter class are mostly creatures of 
rose again for me alone!” “I had the pleas- | the nether sky. On returning, a heavy 
ure of seeing him set twice on the same | rain fell pattering on the ballvon at an al- 
day.” Nor was the spectacle such as the|titude of three miles, and then, lower 
dwellers on the soil may command, by per- | down, for a space of 5,000 feet, they passed 
mitting the orb to sink behind some eleva- | through a curious snowy discharge, the air 
tion, and then mounting it so as to bring| being full of icy crystals, though the 
him again into view —thus playing at bo-| season was high summer. 
eep with the lord of day. For,continued} It is not often, however, that the atmos- 
1. Charles, still more proudly, “I was the | phere is in this nebulous condition through- 
only illuminated object; all the rest of | out so large a portion of its depth. For 
nature being plunged into shadow!” days together terrestrials may be en- 
But now, looking aloft, we observe a/| veloped in fog and rain, and in that case 
mass of clouds, towards which we are rap- | must wait patiently until the clouds please 
idly speeding. There are mountains of | to roll off, and drench some other locality ; 
snow and great threatening rocks, against | but if at such seasons we were to jump 
which it seems as if our fragile vessel | into a balloon, we might soon pass out of 
would inevitably be dashed. The novice} the watery zone and soar into the jocund 
in aerial navigation almost instinctively sunshine. Continuing our ascent, there- 
heids his breath as he sees the distance | fore, through the dense tract of moisture 
narrowing between his frail skiff and these | we first entered, our machine at last lifts 
frowning piles, and awaits the awful col-|its head joyously above the surface, and, 
lision. But they open as if by magic, and | shaking off the cloudy spray, bounds into 
the balloon glides into the midst without} a new sphere, where the great giver of 
a shock, or a tremor in its frame. We are/| light glows with unadulterated ray. We 
then enveloped for a time in a sort of ob-| are, in fact, in a new world. We are com- 
scurity, but we have nothing to fear, for} pletely cut off from our native earth by a 
the machine might travel blindfold with-| huge continent of vapour, which appears 
out dread of the slightest —— in | to have been suddenly petrified into rock. 
these pathless expanses. estitute of eer . ‘ 
pan Bren which pry serve as a guide, |, " Above our heads,’? writes Mr. Glaisher, 
4 entil ee aeseemn inte camabine | ses a noble roof, a vast dome of the deepest 
“Pe - blue. In the east may perhaps be seen the tints 
once more, and then, looking down, we see | of g rainbow on the point of vanishing; in the 
the clouds through which we have entered | west, the sun silvering the edges of broken 
closing like a trap-door after us, and shut-| clouds, Below these light vapours may rise a 
ting us out from the dear old world, where | chain of mountains, the Alps of the sky, rear- 
we lead such a life of charmed misery. ing themselves one above the another, mountain 
Sometimes, however, it seems impossible | above mountain, till the highest peaks are col- 
to rise above the “smoke and stir of this | oured by the setting sun. Some of these com- 
dim spot, which men call earth.” pact masses look as if ravaged by avalanches, 
In an ascent from Wolverton, in June, | oT rent by the irresistible movement of glaciers. 


1863, Mr. Glaisher passed throngh an Some clouds seem built up of quartz, or even 
extraordinary succession of fogs and diamonds : some, like immense cones, boldly 


. i é 3 ami 1S 
showers and rain-clouds; and though he | T8¢ upwards; others resemble pyramids whose 


. 9° "| sides are in rough outline. These scenes are so 
soared to a height of 23,000 feet, the bal varied and beautiful that we feel we could re- 


loon was unable to extricate itself from | main for ever to wander above these boundless 
its earthly entanglements. Following a plains,” 


fine rain came a dry fog, which continued 
for some distance; this traversed, the} As we ascend, however, a serious ques- 
aeronauts entered a wetting fog, and sub-| tion comes into play. To the first adven- 
sequently a dry one again. When three|turer we may suppose that it would pre- 
miles in height, they imagined that they | sent itself with alarming force. Shall we 
‘ would certainly break through the clouds," be able to breathe safely in yonder upper, 
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regions, where the air is so thin that the 
lungs must work “double shift,” as it 
were, to procure their necessary supply? 
At the earth’s surface, it is well know that 
the atmosphere presses upon every square 
inch with a force of from fourteen to fif- 
teen pounds. A column of air forty miles 
in height resting upon a man’s hat, would, 
of course, crush it flat upon his head in a 
inoment, were it not for an equal resist- 
ance within; and, but for the same cause 
(the equal diffusion of pressure at the 
same level), we should all go staggering 
along under our burden of thirty thousand 
pounds — such is our share of the atmos- 
pheric load — or, if laid prostrate, should 
find ourselves incapable of rising. But of 
course the pressure grows smaller as we 
ascend, for the simple reason that the 
height of the column above us continually 
decreases. Seeing, moreover, that we are 
adapted by our organization to existence 
at the bottom of this aerial ocean, it is 
natural to expect that at considerable ele- 
vations some sensible disturbance of our 
functions will ensue. At the height of 
three miles and three-quarters the barome- 
ter, which stands at about thirty inches at 
the level of the sea, has sunk to fifteen 
inches, exhibiting a pressure of some seven- 
and-a-half pounds to the square inch, and 
showing that as much of the atmosphere 
in weight is below us as there is above. 
Reaching an elevation of between five and 
six miles, the mercury would be found to 
mark ten inches only, representing a pres- 
sure of five pounds to the square inch, 
and proving that two-thirds of the aerial 
ocean had been surmounted, leaving a 
thin third alone to be traversed. The fol- 
lowing table, as given by Mr. Glaisher, 
will, however, best express this decline of 
density : — 


** At the height of 1 mile the barometer reading 
is 24°7 in, 
20°3 “e 
16:7 ** 
18°7 “* 
11°3 “e 
42 “e 
16 “ec 
1°0 ** less.” 


One indication of increasing rarity in 
the air is to be found in the lowering of 
the point at which the water boils. On 
the surface of the earth ebullition takes 


= as is well known, at 212° Fahr.; 
ut at the top of a mountain like Mont 
Blanc, where the pressure is so much 
lightened, and the liquid therefore en- 
counters so much less resistance to its 
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vaporous propensities, it will pass into 
steam at a temperature of about 178’. 
At still greater elevations this point be- 
comes so ridiculously reduced — if the ex- 
pression may be employed—that we 
might plunge our hand into the fluid 
when in full simmer, or drink it in the 
form of tea when absolutely boiling. Of 
course, under such circumstances, it would 
be impossible to extract the full flavour of 
that generous berb unless the process were 
carried on under artificial pressure, and 
therefore the most gentle and legitimate 
of all stimulants must lose much of its 
potency if decocted at 20,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

Another little circumstance is very sig- 
nificant. In opening a flask of pure water 
at the earth’s surface, we should not ex- 
pect the cork to fly out with an explosion 
as if it were a flask of Clicquot’s spright- 
liest champagn; but this is what occurs 
when we reach an altitude where the ex- 
ternal pressure is slight compared with 
the spring of the imprisoned air. In deal- 
ing with a bottle of frisky porter or highly 
impatient soda-water, it may be well to 
act cautiously, lest the cork should go like 
a shot through the envelope of the bal- 
loon; and in drinking the contents it will 
be wise to wait till the effervescence has 
subsided, lest the same results should arise 
as those which were experienced by the 
Siamese king, when, instead of mixing 
his soda powders in his goblet, he put the 
acid and the alkali separately into his 
stomach, and left them to settle their af- 
finities there. 

Whilst urging his way aloft, therefore, 
the novice will probably call to mind 
some of the accounts he has read of poor 
animals which have been tormented and 
philosophically murdered in the receiver 
of an air-pump. He will remember how 
miserable butterflies and other insects 
have been unable to use their wings, and, 
after a few flutterings, have fallen motion- 
iess ; or how helpless mice, after gasping 
for a time in hopeless distress, have ex- 
pired, unwilling martyrs to science. And 
can he enter such an attenuated atmos- 
phere as the one above him without un- 
dergoing some of their agonies, though in 
a milder and less fatal form? For, on as- 
cending a lofty mountain, the traveller is 
soon reminded that his lungs are dealing 
with a much thinner fluid than they in- 
haled below. Long before he reaches the 
summit he finds that his drafts upon the 
atmosphere are increased in consequence 
of its tenuity, and that the requisite sup- 
ply can only be obtained with much pul- 
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monary toil. His head begins to ache, a 
feeling of nausea is frequently induced, 
and sometimes he experiences the taste of 
blood in the mouth, or the scent of the 
same fluid in the nostrils. With throb- 
bing temples and tottering limbs, he 
drags himself to the peak, and then prob- 
ably throws himself upon the rock ut- 
terly exhausted, his first sentiment being 
one of relief that the ascent is well over, 
and his next one of regret that the de- 
cent is not already accomplished. 

But in estimating the results in such a 
case, we must remember the great physi- 
cal exertion which has been incurred. 
Every traveller who plants himself upon 
the summit of the Dome du Gouté, must 
have lifted as many pounds avoirdupois 
as he weighs, to say nothing of his bag- 
gage and personal accoutrements, to a 
height of some 15,000 feet in the atmos- 
phere by the sheer force of his own mus- 
cles. To carry one’s own body about is 
scarcely regarded as porter’s work, but 
what particularly stout man would ever 
dream of reaching the Grand Plateau, or 
even attempt to scale the Great Pyramid, 
without a troop of attendants to drag him 
to the top? In a balloon, however, all 


this expenditure of strength is spared. 
The aeronaut arrives atan elevation far 


higher than the tallest peak in Europe 
without squandering as much force as 
would be required to grind an ounce of 
coffee. Here, therefore, the influences of 
rarefied air may be tested without any of 
the complications arising from previous 
‘fatigue or present muscular exhaustion. 
Now, the results, as noted by different 
voyagers, are by no means accordant. In 
his first ascent, Mr. Glaisher found his 
pulse throbbing at the rate of a hundred 
per minute, when he had reached a height 
of 18,844 feet. At 19,415 feet his heart 
began to palpitate audibly. At 19,435, 
it was beating more vehemently; his 
pulse had accelerated its pace, his hands 
and lips were dyed of a dark bluish hue, 
and it was with great difficulty that he 
could read his philosophical instruments. 
At 21,792 feet (upwards of four miles), he 
seemed to lose the power of making the 
requisite observations, and a feeling an- 
alogous to sea-sickness stole over him, 
though there was no heaving or rolling of 
the balloon. Ofcourse, we may well sup- 
pose that different individuals will be dif- 
ferently affected. There are some ter- 
restrials who suffer little from sea-sick- 
ness, whilst there are others who can 
scarcely cross the bar of a river without 
incurring the agonies of that abominable 
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complaint. But Mr. Glaisher seems to be 
of opinion ‘that the balloon voyager 
may speedily master the maladie de Cair, 
and become quite at home at any eleva- 
tion hitherto attained. It is a matter of 
simple acclimatization. In his own case, 
he found that he could breathe without 
inconvenience at a height of: three or four 
miles, whereas his first.sallies into .that 
region, as we have seen, were productive 
of considerable discomfort; and though 
he regards an altitude of six or seven 
miles as the frontier line of natural respi- 
ration, with a possible reserve in favour of 
its extension, he hints that artificial ap- 
pliances may, perhaps, be devised for 
freighting the aerostat with the fluid in 
suitable quantity, and so enlarging the 
sphere of atmospheric enterprise. We are 
not certain whether this hint has refer- 
ence to an apparatus for condensing the 
air; but it is a pleasant fancy, whether 
practicable or not, to picture a couple of 
excursionists feeding their lungs by com- 
pressing the thin medium around them 
into pabulum of the needful density. 

There is another enemy, however, to en- 
counter, and it is probably to this more 
than to the attenuation of the air that the 

ainful effects in question are attributable. 
Ve allude to the extreme cold of the 
upper skies. The atmosphere has its polar 
regions as well as the earth. There frost 
builds no solid barriers, it is true, but his in- 
visible ramparts are a surer defence against 
intrusion than bulwarks of granite. Even 
at a height of three or four miles, ex- 
plorers are apt to find their extremities be- 
numbed, and their faces turning purple or 
blue. In ‘a night ascent in 1804, Count 
Zambeccari, who subsequently met his 
death in consequence of his balloon tak- 
ing fire, was so severely handled by 
the frost that he lost the use of his 
fingers, and was compelled to have some 
of them amputated. On one occasion, Mr. 
Coxwell, having laid hold of the grapnel 
with his naked hand, cried out in pain 
that he was scalded, which is precisely the 
punishment inflicted by metallic objects 
upon all who grasp them incautiously in 
arctic latitudes, when the temperature is 
excedingly low. 

Combining, therefore, these two causes, 
the rarefaction of the upper air, and the 
crushing influences of frost, we may readily 
understand why so many bold adventurers 
have been smitten with asphyxia when 
pushing their way into such untrodden 
solitudes. When Andreoli and Brioschi 
ascended from Padua, in 1808, to a prodi- 
gious height, the latter sank into a state of 
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torpor, and shortly afterwards the former 
found that he had lost the use of his left 
arm. In the instance already alluded to, 
when Zambeccari was so mangled by the 
cold, he and Dr. Grassetti both became 
insensibie, and their companion alone re- 
tained the control of his faculties. 

On one memorable occasion, Mr. Glaish- 
er and Mr. Coxwell rose to a region which 
had certainly never been visited before, 
and most probably will not be speedily 
visited again. The precise elevation they 
reached could only be guessed, but it could 
scarcely be less than 35,000 feet, and might 
possibly extend to 37,000 feet, or seven 
miles. This famous ascent was made in 
1862 from Wolverhampton. When the 
aeronauts had soared to a height of some 
29,000 feet, about five-and-a-half miles, 
Mr. Glaisher suddenly discovered that one 
arm was powerless, and when he tried to 
move the other, it proved to have been as 
suddenly stripped of its strength. He 
then endeavoured to shake himself, but, 
strange to say, he seemed to possess no 
limbs. His head fell on his left shoulder, 
and on his struggling to place it erect, it 
reeled over to the right. Then his body 


sank backwards against the side of the car, 
whilst one arm hung helplessly downwards 


in the air. Ina moment more, he found that 
all the muscular power which remained 
in his neck and back had deserted him at 
astroke. He tried to speak to his com- 
panion, but the power of speech had de- 
parted as well. Sight still continued, 
though dimly; but this, too, speedily van- 
ished, and darkness, black as midnight, 
drowned his vision in an instant. Whether 
hearing survived, he could not tell, for 
there was no sound to break the silence of 
those lofty solitudes. Consciousness cer- 
tainly remained; but the mind had ceased 
to control the body, and the reins of pow- 
er seemed to have slipped for ever from 
his grasp. Was this the way men died? 
And did one faculty after another desert 
the soul in its extremity, as servile cour- 
tiers steal away from the presence of roy- 
alty when its last hour has arrived? 
Soon after consciousness disappeared. 
Fortunately, this insensibility was not 
of long duration. He was roused by Mr. 
Coxwell, but, at first, could only hear a 
voice exhorting him to “try.” Nota word 
could he speak, not an object could he see, 
not a limb could he move. In a while, 
however, sight returned; shortly after- 
wards he rose from his seat, and then 
found sufficient tongue to exclaim, “I 
have been insensible!” “ You have,” 
was the reply; “and I too, very nearly!’ 
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At the time Mr. Glaisher was smitten 
with paralysis, Mr. Coxwell had climbed 
up to the ring of the balloon, in order to 
free the valve-rope, which had become en- 
tangled. There, his hands were so frozen 
that he lost the use of them, and was com- 
pelled to drop down into the car. His fin- 
gers were not simply blue, but positively 
black with cold, and it became necessary 
to pour brandy over them to restore the 
circulation. Observing on his return that 
Mr. Glaisher’s countenance was devoid of 
animation, he spoke to him, but, receiving 
no reply, at once drew the conclusion that 
his companion was in a state of utter un- 
consciousness. He endeavoured to ap- 
proach, but found that he himself was 
lapsing into the same condition. With 
wonderful presence of mind, however, he 
attempted to open the valve of the balloon, 
in order that they mig!:t escape as fast as 
— from this deadly region, but his 

ands were too much benumbed to pull 
the rope. In this fearful extremity, he 
seized the rope with his teeth, dipped his 
head downwards two or thrée times, 
and found to his relief that the machine 
was rapidly descending into a more 
genial sphere. Fortunately, the voyagers 
reached the ground in safety, without feel- 
ing any lasting mischief from their auda- 
cious excursion; but it would be difficult 
to invent a scene ‘better calculated to 
make the nervous shudder than that ofa 
balloon floating at a height of nearly seven 
miles, with its occupants awaking from a 
state of insensibility to discover that their 
limbs were utterly powerless, that the 
rope which might enable them to descend 
was dangling beyond their reach, and that 
there they must remain until the cold, 
which had turned every drop of water 
into ice, should eat away the feeble relics 
of vitality that yet remained in their 
frames. 

We proceed. We are now cruising in 
the full glare of the sun. The rays of that 
luminary beat upon us with scorching 
force; but whilst the head seems to be in 
the Sahara, the feet may be in Spitzber- 
gen. For here, as on the top of a snow- 
clad mountain, the temperature of the air 
is one thing, the direct heat of the sun 
quite another. The difference may amount 
to thirty or forty degrees in an ordinary 
ascent, and of course, becomes more no- 
ticeable the higher the flight. The thin 
air and scanty vapour of the upper regions 
furnish us with flimsy clothing; whilst in 
the nether world we wrap the dense medi- 
um round us like a mantle, and keep our 
caloric within our frames. 
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Is there any law, however, by which the clear, and of one degree for every 354 feet 
decrease of temperature can be expressed? when the heavens are overcast; the de- 
Seeing that the atmosphere is divided, as‘ cline being quicker when the day is hot 
it were, into various storeys, these being than when it is cold, and in the evening 
formed of changing currents, or fugitive, than in the morning. Mr. Glaisher, how- 
strata of clouds, each with its peculiar, ever, feels himself compelled to repudiate 
charge of heat, is it possible that any/|this theory of a steady, constant diminu- 
fixed principle of decline can be de-;tion of heat. The results of his midday 
tected ? experiments amounted to this : — 


Take pd few results. On leaving the ** The change from the ground to 1,000 feet 
ground, where the temperature was 50 | high was 4° 5m with a cloudy sky, and 6° 2m 
(in the afternoon of the 31st of March,' with a clear sky. At 10,000 feet high it was 
1863), the thermometer indicated 33 1-2° | 2° 2m with a cloudy sky, and 2° with a clear 
at one mile, 26° at two miles, 14° at three} sky, At 20,000 feet high the decline of tem- 
miles, 8° at 3 3-4 miles, where a bed of ! perature was 1° 1m with a cloudy sky, and 1° 
air heated to 12° was entered, and then at | 2m with aclear sky. At 80,000 feet the whole 
an elevation of 4 1-2 miles, the instrument | decline ‘of temperature was found to be 62°. 
had fallen to zero. In descending, the | Within the first 1,000 feet the average space 
temperature rose to 11° at about three; passed through for 1° was 223 feet with a cloudy 
miles in height, it sank to 7° in passing | Sky, and 162 feet with aclear sky. At 10,000 


a cold layer, afterwards increased to 
18 1-2° at two miles, to 25 1-2° 
one mile, and finally settled at 42° on the 
ground. 

Again, on starting (17th July, 1862), 
the temperature at the surface was 59°, at 
4,000 feet it was 45°, and at 10,000 it had 
sunk to 26°. For the next 3,000 feet it 
remained stationary, during which time 
the aeronauts donned additional clothing, 
in anticipation of a severe interview with 


the Frost King; but to their gieat sur- 
prise, the thermometer rose to 31° at 
15,500 feet, and to 42° at 19,500 feet, by 
which time they found it necessary to di- 
vest themselves of their winter habili- 


ments. Sometimes, indeed, the changes 
of temperature experienced are startling 
and unaccountable. At an elevation of 
20,000 feet, Barrel and Bixio, whilst envel- 
oped in a cloud, found their thermometer 
at 15° Fahr. Above this cloud, at a 
height of 23,127 feet, the instrument had 


sunk to 38° below zero, making a differ-' 


ence of not less than 54° of heat between 
ths two points. Judging from this obser- 
vation, might we not expect to find all the 
moisture at those cheerless altitudes cur- 
died into ice ? and if our globe is sheathed 
in an envelope of frozen particles, is the 
fact wholly without meaning in reference 
to the aurora and ether meteorological 
phenomena? 

From such capricious data, it would 
seem impossible to extract any definite 
law; but it has been assumed by many 
that, taking all things into account, the 
temperature decreases one degree for 
every 300 feet of elevation. Putting the 
matter more exactly, there is, according to 
Tlammarion, a mean abatement of one de- 
gree for every 345 feet where the sky is 


| feet the space passed through for a like decline 
' was 455 feet for the former, and 417 feet for 
| the latter; and above 20,000 feet high the space 
| with both states of the sky was 1,000 feet nearly 

for a decline of 1°. As regards the law just in- 

dicated, it is far more natural and far more 
‘consistent than that of a uniform rate of de- 
crease.”’ 


It should be carefully observed that 
these conclusions refer to ascents by day; 
and that by night the temperature aug- 
ments within certain limits, as Marcet 
showed, and as numerous experiments 
have confirmed. 

Scarcely less interesting is the question 
as to the moisture in the atmosphere. 
Does it decline according to any gradu- 
ated law? From a large number of ob- 
servations it has been concluded that the 
| Watery vapour increases up to a certain 
elevation (varying with the season of the 
| year, the hour of the day, and the condi- 
tion of the sky), and then, having reached 
‘this maximum, we find that the air grows 
|continually drier the further we climb. 
Upon this simple fact much of the physical 
happiness of onr globe depends, for it is 
the moisture in the lower regions which 
|arrests the efflux of caloric, preserves it 
| for home consumption, and assists the 
earth in the kindly production of its fruits. 

Meanwhile, the rays of the sun playing 
with unchecked fervour upon the balloon, 
have been heating and expanding the gas. 
Lightened also by the dissipation of the 
moisture contracted in the cloudier por- 
tion of the ascent, it probably occurs to 
the voyager, particularly if he is prone to 
take alarming views of events, that as the 
machine rises into a rarer atmosphere the 
| envelope may distend until it actually 
bursts. Nor is this apprehension, how- 















ever painful to the nerves, wholly without 
foundation. Looking up at the flimsy 
globe above his head, he will observe that 
it is now fully inflated, though purposely 
left somewhat flaccid when the journey 
commenced; and, possibly, he may ob- 
serve signs of the sun’s action on its sides, 
as if it were blistering under the solar 
beams. Brioschi, the Neapolitan astrono- 
mer, wishing to soar higher than Gay- 
Lussac, who had reached 23,000 feet on 
his way to the stars, was stopped on his 
ambitious flight, as Icarus had been before 
him, by getting too near the sun. He had 
no wings to melt, it is true, but he hada 
balloon to rupture, and the swollen tissue 
accordingly gave way, though, happily, 
without invoiving him in the fate of the 
“me ay youth. Will it be credited, 

owever, that any aeronaut could delib- 
erately make an ascent with the express 
intention of bursting his balloon himself? 
Yet this has been done without pre-engag- 
ing a coroner, and without the slightest 
wish to commit scientific suicide. The 
individual by whom this perilous experi- 
ment was performed was Mr. Wise, the 
American. He argued that if the explo- 
sion were neatly managed, the collapsing 
envelope would act as a sort of parachute, 
the lower part retreating into the upper, 
and forming a concavity which would pre- 
sent sufficient resistauce to ensure a safe 
and steady descent. Nor were his expec- 
tations wholly disappointed. Having risen 
through a thunder-storm to a height of 
13,000 feet, he fired his magazine of hy- 
drogen gas. The car rushed down with 
awful rapidity, supported, however, by the 
relics, like a torn umbrella, and alighted 
upon the ground without inflicting any 
= violence upon the daring navigator. 

ot many weeks afterwards, he repeated 
the exploit, if such it may be called, and 
in exploding the gas tore the silk recep- 
tacle from top to bottom; but, with equal 
good fortune, he arrived at the earth with- 
out a broken limb, the machine having 
taken a spiral course in falling, which en- 
abled him to descend with uniform ve- 
locity. 

Having now reached the highest point 
to which our aerostat will mount so long 
as its weight continues unchanged, we sur- 
render ourselves to the guidance of the 
current in which we are involved. In 
rising to a moderate elevation, a balloon 
will sometimes shoot through more than 
ene of these aerial streams. Mr. Foster 
detected the existence of four distinct cur- 
rents in one experiment, namely, from the 
E.N.E., N., S.W., and S.S.E., and on the 
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following day found there were three, 
namely, from the E.N.E., S.E., and 8.S.W. 
Sometimes an upper and an under current 
may move in opposite directions. Had it 
not been for this fact, M. Tissandier’s 
début in the clouds might have terminated 
in his deathin the ocean. Ascending with 
M. Duruof from Calais under somewhat 
rash and defiant circumstances, their 
balloon was borne out to sea, not towards 
the English coast, which might, perhaps, 
have been reached, but right up the North 
Sea, where they would probably have per- 
ished. Fortunately, after proceeding for 
some distance, they observed a fleet of 
cumuli steering for Calais at a depth of 
some 3,000 feet below, and by dropping 
into this counter stream they were floated 
back to land. 

There is no subject of greater moment 
to aeronauts than the determination of the 
atmospheric currents. Upon this question 
in a great measure depends the utility of 
ballooning as an art. We should cer- 
tainly consider that ocean navigation was 
in a despicable condition if the utmost we 
could do for a vessel was to commit it, 
preciously freighted with our own persons, 
to the wind and waves, without a sail to 
propel it or arudder to guide it in any 
particular direction. Yet this is pretty 
much the state of aerial seamanship, ex- 
cept for purposes of vertical travelling. 
If it could be ascertained that streams 
flowed to different quarters at different el- 
evations —river rolling over river — then 
it might be easy to book our balloon for 
some special point of the compass. But 
the atmosphere is comparatively unex- 
plored in this respect, and it will require 
long study before any definite conclusions 
can be formed, even if such should be ever 
realized. 

That there is some degree of certainty 
in air-currents may be indicated by a cu- 
rious fact mentioned by Flammarion, 
namely, that the traces of his various 
voyages are all represented by lines which 
had a tendency to curve in one and the 
same general direction. “Thus,” says he, 
“on the 23rd June, 1867, the balloon 
started with a north wind directly towards 
the south-south-west, and, after a while, 
due south-west, when we descended. A 
similar result was observed in every ex- 
cursion, and the fact led me to believe 
that above the soil of France the currents 
of the atmosphere are constantly deviated 
circularly, and in a south-west-north-east- 
south direction.” 

Still more curious is a fact which Mr. 
Glaisher may be said to have discovered. 
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We are accustomed to talk much of the 
Gulf Stream. It is as popular a marine 
ay eng as the Great Sea Serpent. 

‘or some time it has figured in meteor- 
ology as the subtle agent to which all cli- 
matic eccentricities, and not a few of cli- 
matic advantages, are ascribed; but what 
shall we say to a genuine “aerial Gulf 
Stream?” What, to a stream flowing 
through the atmosphere in kindly corre- 
spondence with the beneficient. current 
which sweeps through the Atlantic below ? 

On the 12th January, 1864, Mr. Glaisher 
left the earth, where a south-east wind 
was prevailing. Ata height of 1,300 feet 
he was surprised to enter a warm current, 
3,000 feet in thickness, which was flowing 
from the south-west, that is, in the direction 
of the Gulf Stream itself. At the eleva- 
tion in question the temperature, according 
to the usual calculation shouid have been 
4° or 5° lower than that at the ground, 
whereas it was 31-2° higher. In the region 
above, cold reigned, for finely-powdered 
snow was falling into this atmospheric river. 
Here, therefore, was a stream of heated air 
previously unsuspected, which, if its course 
is steady, as it appears to be during win- 
ter, constitutes a prodigious accession to 
our resources, and adds another to the 
many meteorological blessings the world 
enjoys. 


** The meeting with this south-west current 
(writes Mr. Glaisher) is of the highest impor- 
tance, for it goes far to explain why England 

ssesses a winter temperature so much higher 
than our northern latitudes. Our high winter 
temperature has hitherto been mostly referred 
to the influence of the Gulf Stream. Without 
doubting the influence of this natural agent, it 
is necessary to add the effect of a parallel at- 
mospheric current to the oceanic current coming 
from the same regions—a true aerial Gulf 
Stream. This great energetic current meets 
with no obstruction in coming to us, or to Nor- 
way, but passes over the level Atlantic without 
interruption from mountains. It cannot, how- 
ever, reach France without crossing Spain and 
the lofty range of the Pyrenees, and the effect 
of these cold mountains in reducing its temper- 
ature is so great that the former country de- 
rives but little warmth from it.’’ 


The velocity of these atmospheric 
streams must, of course, differ consider- 
ably; but, however rapid may be their 
motion, the balloonist will not fail to no- 
tice the feeling of personal immobility 
which gives such a peculiar character to 
aerial travelling. We can hardly realize 
the idea of being transported, say, from 
London to Dover, without experiencing 
sundry jars of the muscles or tremors of 
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the nerves, even if we escape, as is by no 
means certain, the chances of a collision; 
but M. Flammarion remarks, in reference 
to one of his journeys, that the distance 
accomplished was a hundred and twenty 
miles, “ during the whole of which time we 
never felt ourselves in motion at all.’ No 
better illustration of this exemption from 
the jerks and joltings of terrestrial loco- 
motion could be given than a simple ex- 
periment. A tumbler was filled with 
water till the liquid stood bulging over 
the brim. The balloon was travelling with 
the velocity of a railway train, and some- 
times rising, sometimes falling, through 
hundreds of feet at a time, yet not a 
single drop of the fluid was swung out of 
the glass! 

Striking as the fact is, it would be still 
more surprising if it were otherwise; for, 
having once entered a current of air, and 
surrendered our machine to its guidance, 
we become, as it were, part of the medium 
in which we are immersed. The balloon 
has no longer any will of its own, or of its 
occupants, except for purposes of ascent 
or descent. It glides along with the 
stream, and, coming athwart no obstruc- 
tions, it knows none of the bumpings to 
which more grovelling vehicles are ex- 
posed: Hence results another consequence 
which will scarcely escape attention, 
namely, that here, in the very place of 
winds, we experience no wind whatever. 
You may sit in the car of a_ balloon 
without undergoing much danger from 
draughts. There are no fierce gales to 
encounter, and therefore there are no 
weather-beaten mariners aloft. If we 
come to a spot where two breezes meet in 
battle, or if two currents of differing di- 
rections were so sharply defined that the 
upper part of the machine could emerge 
into the superior stream whilst the lower 
part was in the keeping of the inferior, 
then very unpleasant results might ensue ; 
but these are not events which aerial navi- 
gators have frequently to record in the 
serener regions aloft. 

And as all motion seems to have ceased, 
except what is due to the rotary action 
of the balloon, so all sound appears to 
have expired. On earth we have nothing 
to compare with the awful stillness of 
these airy solitudes. Some noise —be it 
the sighing of the wind, the pattering of 
the rain, the fall of a crumbling particle 
of rock—will break the tranquillity of 
the vale, the loneliest wilderness, the lofti- 
est peak. But here nature appears to be 
voiceless, and silence, “the prelude of that 
which reigns in the interplanetary space,” 
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seems to be a consecrated thing, as if it 
were destined to remain uninterrupted un- 
til the Trumpet of Judgment shall wake 
the world. 

But did we say we were in absolute soli- 
tude? If so, imagine the startled look of 
an aeronaut when, on issuing from a cloud, 
he sees before him, at the distance of some 
thirty or forty yards, the figure of another 
balloon! If a feeling of horror creeps 
over him at the sight, he might well be 
pardoned, for his first thought would 
doubtless be that it was some phantom of 
the air sent to lure him to destruction, as 
the Flying Dutchman is reported to do 
with mariners at sea. One remarkable 
feature, however, instantly attracts his at- 
tention. The car of the stranger is placed 
in the centre of a hugh disc, consisting of 
several concentric circles—the interior 
one being yellowish white, the next pale 
blue, the third yellow, followed by a ring 
of greyish red, and, finally by one of light 
violet. That car, too, is occupied. Its 
tenants are engaged in returning the scru- 
tiny, and their attitudes express equal sur- 

rise. By-and-by, one of them lifts his 
1and; but that is just what one of the 
aeronauts has done. Another motion is 
made, and this is imitated to the letter. 
A laugh from the living voyagers follows. 
They have discovered that the stranger is 
an optical apparition, for on examination 
it is found to correspond with their own 
machine, line for line, rope for rope, and 
man for man, except that they, the living 
ones, are not surrounded by a glory as if 
they were resplendent saints. 

This beautiful phenomenon is due to the 
reflection or diffraction of light from the 
little vesicles of vapour, and must not be 
confounded with the ordinary shadow of 
the balloon which, under fitting conditions, 
and in a more or less elongated form, gen- 
erally appears to accompany us like some 
spectral shark in pitiiess pursuit of an in- 
fected ship. 

It is now time, however, to commence 
our homeward voyage. In other words, 
we must tumble perpendicularly to the 
earth, but so regulate our fall ‘that no 
bones shall be broken, and no concussion, 
if possible, sustained. To do this from an 
elevation of three or four miles must strike 
us as a vastly more dangerous problem 
than the ascent to a similar height. The 
valve at the top of the balloon affords us 
the means of diminishing its relative levity 
by a gradual discharge of the gas. But 


this process must be cautiously performed, 
otherwise the machine may start off like a 
siced which is suddenly inspired with a 
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new life when its face is turned towards 
its home. Hence the necessity of retain- 
ing a proper amount of ballast to control 
its impatient descent. If it should sink 
too rapidly, the emptying of a bag or two 
will check its pace, and even give it an up- 
ward turn for the time, so that the aero- 
nauts, in rising again, will sometimes hear 
a pattering upon the balloon, which proves 
to be the very shower of sand they have 
just ejected. 

So delicately, indeed, does the machine 
respond to any alteration in its weight, 
that once, when M. Tissandier threw out 
the bone of a chicken he had been assist- 
ing to consume, his companion gravely re- 
proved him, and, on consulting the barom- 
eter, he was compelled to admit that this 
small act of imprudence had caused them 
“to rise from twenty to thirty yards!” 

Not unfrequently it happens that a bal- 
loon has to dive through such heavy clouds, 
or through such a rainy region, that its 
weight is considerably increased by the 
deposited moisture. In passing through a 
dense stratum, 8,000 feet in thickness, Mr. 
Coxwell’s aerostat, on one occasion. be- 
came so loaded that, though he had re- 
served a large amount of ballast, which 
was hurled overboard as fast as possible, 
the machine sped to the earth with a shock 
which fractured nearly all the instru- 
ments. 

Lunardi, having ascended from Liver- 
pool in July, 1785, found himself without 
ballast, and in a balloon insufficiently in- 
flated. He was carried out to sea, retain- 
ing of course the power of sinking, which, 
however, he did not wish to exercise, as he 
was almost without the means of rising. 
To lighten the machine, he tossed off his 
hat, and even this insignificant article 
afforded him some relief. Soon after- 
wards, he removed his coat, and this ena- 
bled him to mount a little higher, and 
bear away towards the land. To escape 
a thunder-cloud, he subsequently divested 
himself of his waistcoat, and finally suc- 
ceeded in grappling the earth in a cornfield 
near Liverpool, spite of his improvidence 
in the matter of ballast. 

It is under such circumstances, however, 
that we discover the value of the long 
rope suspended from the car, and which 
may be let out to the depth of some hun- 
dreds of feet. It is a clever substitute for 
ballast, with this great advantage, that it 
is retained, not lost; and that it may also 
be used as a kind of flexible buffer to 
break the force of the descent. When the 
balloon is sinking, every inch of the rope 
which rests upon the ground relieves it of 
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an equivalent portion of its weight: the!the deceit, and learn (probably to our 
process is tantamount to the discharge of | chagrin) that it is not the world which is 
so much ballast, and, therefore, the rapid- troubling itself to meet us, but we who 
ity of the descent is not only lessened, but | are doing obeisance in our own puniness 
possibly the downward course of the | to its irresistible will. 

machine may be arrested some time be-| In one sense, indeed, the appearance of 
fore it reaches the soil; should it mount | a balloon in the sky is always the signal 
again, every coil of the cable lifted from! for a certain amount of commotion. Dogs 
the earth adds to its gravity. In cases | begin to bark furiously, poultry begin to 
where the aeronaut has from any cause|rcn to and fro in evident alarm, whilst 
lost the mastery of his vessel, this self-!cattle stand gazing in astonishment or 
manipulating agency may preserve him | scamper off in terror, as people used to do 
from a fatal reception, whilst, on the other !—so we suppose — when hippogriffs were 
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hand, he has it in his power, by letting out 
gas when the balloon is balanced in che 
air, to lower himself (other conditions 
being favourable) as peaceably as he 
chooses. 

The Géant of Nadar, with a weight of 
7,000 to 8,000 lbs., in descending on one 
occasion, after all the ballast had been ex- 
hausted, rushed down towards the earth 
with the speed of an ordinary railway 
train, and yet, thanks to the guide-rope, 
no serious accident occurred, though the 
instruments were all broken, and a few 
contusions were sustained. This admirable 
contrivance was introduced by that “an- 
cient mariner ” of the air, Mr. Green. 

In returning to our native soil, however, 
one of the most dangerous conditions 
which can arise is the prevalence of a thick 
fog, or the necessity for ploughing our way 
through a dense cloud. Under such cir- 
cumstances, how do we know where the 
earth lies? Not that we are likely to miss 
it —the great fear is that we may hit it 
too soon, and too forcibly. It is then that 
the value of the barometer is most fully 
appreciated. This instrument does for 
the aeronaut what the compass does for 
the sailor. But the observer must be 
prompt and careful in his reading, for if 
the descent is rapid, the least inattention 
may result in a fractured collar-bone, or a 
couple of shattered bodies. 

Presuming, however, that, as we sink 
through the cloudy trap-door by which we 
entered the upper sky, we find all clear 
below, the old familiar earth again bursts 
npon our view. Fora few moments the 
planet appears to be shooting upwards 
with considerable velocity. It is like a 
huge rock which has been aimed at our 
little balloon, or a star which has shot 
madly from its sphere, and is hastening to 
crush us on our return from our sacrilegi- 
ous voyage. By throwing out a quantity 
of ballast, however, as if in defiance, we 
seem to check it in its course, and if it 
continues to approach, it does so with 
moderate speed. But we soon discover 
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in the habit of alighting at their doors. 
| One French aeronaut remarks very dryly 
that the best mode of obtaining a correct 
estimate of the population of any given 
district is to approach it in a balloon, for 
then every individual rushes out of doors 
to look at the visitor, and so “the people 
can be counted like marbles.” Another 
states that in passing over Calais the only 
figure that did not lift its head to gaze at 
the travellers was the Duc de Guise, whose 
bust in the Place d’Armes was incapable, 
for good reasons, of paying them that act 
of homage. 

Other things being duly considered, 
the chief business of a balloonist in de- 
scending is to select an open and un- 
incumbered locality. To plump down 
upon a cathedral, or impale his car upon 
the top of a spire; to allow it to alight 
amongst the clashing trees of a forest, 
or to attempt to ground it amongst the 
chimneys and gables of a crowded town, 
would be pretty much the same as for a 
sailor to run his vessel amongst the break- 
ers, or to drive it full tilt against the 
nearest lighthouse. The experienced navi- 
gator knows where to throw out his ‘grap- 
nel, and this, digging into the soil or 
catching in the rocks, or laying hold of 
any object from a tree to a tombstone, will 
bring the big air-ship to anchor, aud en- 
able the crew, with a little management, 
to disembark. 

But having landed, what kind of a 
reception shall we encounter? That is 
a question of some little consequence. 
There are two ways of dealing with aero- 
nauts; the first is to invite them to dinner 
and offer them beds for the night; the 
other is to make an extortionate claim for 
damages, or carry them before the magis- 
trates as trespassers. The latter practice 
is much in vogue in rustic regions. You 
have scarcely leaped out of the car than 
up there comes an angry farmer, vociferat- 
ing loudly, gesticulating frantically, and 
when he sees his fences broken down, and 
his crops trampled under foot by a crowd 
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of villagers, who rush to the spot to in- 
spect the stranger from the clouds, his 
wrath rises to the boiling point (far below 
212° Fah.), and the brute threatens im- 
mediate arrest, or appears to be on the 
eve of inflicting personal chastisement. 
In some instances, attempts have been 
made to distrain upon the bailoon, damage 
Jfeasant, as lawyers would say, though it 
would have puzzled the bumpkins to de- 
termine how such an unmanageable object 
could be safely lodged in the village pound. 

When the first hydrogen balloon fell at 
Gonesse, near Paris (1783), a most extra- 
ordinary scene was witnessed. The in- 
habitants of the village were struck with | 
terror upon seeing an unknown monster 
descending from the sky. A genuine dra- 
gon could not have excited more conster- 
nation. Was it some fabulous animal 
realized in the flesh, or was it the great 
fiend in proper (or improper) person? On 
all sides they fled. Many sought an asy- 
lum at the house of the curé, who thought 
that the wisest mode of dealing with the 
intruder was to subject it to exorcism. 
Under his guidance they proceeded falter- 
ingly to the spot where it lay, heaving 
with strange contortions. They waited to 
see what effect the good man’s presence 
would produce, but the creature seemed 
to be utterly insensible to his fulminations. 
At length one of the crowd, more intrepid 
than the rest, took aim with his fowling- 
piece, and tore it so severely with the shot 
that it began to collapse rapidly; where- 
upon the rest, summoning up courage, 
darted forward and battered it with flails 
or gashed it with pitchforks. The out- 
rush of gas was so great that they were 
driven back for the time, but when the dy- 
ing monster appeared exhausted, the peas- 
ants fastened it to the tail of a horse and 
drove it along until the carcase was utter- 
ly dismembered. 

The rustics who witnessed the first de- 
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scent in England — Lunardi’s, in Hertford- 


shire — shrank from the aeronaut as a very | 


equivocal personage, because he had ar- 
rived on what they called the “devil’s 
horse.” Nor are these terrors wholly ex- 
tinct in the present day, for Flammarion 
gives a description (with the pencil as well 
as the pen) of a descent in which men ap- 
pear to be flying, children screaming, and 
animals scampering, whilst the balloon 
with its flags and streamers, waving fan- 











But having anchored, and escaped all 
the perils due to chimney-tops or infuri- 
ated farmers, the first question we put will 
doubtless be — Where are we? A more 
unfortunate query could scarcely be pro- 
pounded. It expresses the greatest of all 
the infirmities under which the balloon la- 
bours — namely, that no mortal can tell us 
beforehand where we shall alight. Would 
it not be rather inconvenient if a traveller, 
on setting out from Derby, were unable to 
say whether he should land at Liverpool 
or at Hull, at Brighton or at Berwick- 
upon-Tweed? For aught we know, we 
might find ourselves, after ascending from 
the most central part of Engiand, hovering 
over the Irish Sea or the English Channel, 
with simple power to rise into the clouds 
or plunge into the waves, but with ndéne 
to choose any horizontal path or enter any 
particular port. Whilst drifting tran- 
quilly along in a current, we could hardly 
fail to ask whether no means could be 
adopted for propelling balloons in the air 
as is the case with vessels on the water. 
Put out our oars? Unhappily they would 
do little to assist our progress, for, however 
broad their blades, they would meet with 
small resistance from the thin medium 
into which they were dipped. Rely upon 
paddle-wheels? Just as bad! There is 
no dense fluid like water to grip, and the 
floats would spin round almost as vainly 
as if they were worked in the receiver of 
an air-pump. Besides, the inflated globe 
with its suspended car does not constitute 
a rigid and inflexible whole, and if it did, 
the attempt to drive it against or athwart 
a current, in its present form, would be 
like rowing a man-of-war, with all its can- 
vas stretched, right in the teeth of a gale. 

It would be impossible in an article 
like this to glance at the innumerable 
schemes which have been propounded for 
the guidance and propulsion of balloons. 
Wonderful ingenuity has been expended 
upon the subject. In one project, for ex- 
ample, the waste gas, instead of being idly 
discharged, was to be conveyed into an 
apparatus from which it would issue with 
a centrifugal force capable—so it was 
fondly supposed —of urging the aerostat 
in any given direction. In another, the 
balloon itself was to be converted into a 
kind of screw, so that when turned by 
means of a small engine, it should advance 
at each motion through a space propor- 


tastically on each side like long arms tioned to the distance between the threads 
or tentacule, is regarded by them as| ofthis monster spiral. M. Farcot gives us 
some formidable being coming from the|a description, in a little treatise on At- 
clouds. “It is the devil himself!” ey | eeagnene Navigation,* of a petit navire 


exclaim. * “ La Navigation Atmosphérique.” Par M. Far- 
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aérien de plaisance, framed like a flying 
whale, 100 yards in length, with an exten- 
sive gallery slung below, and fitted up| 
with fins or. wings, by means of which it 
is to be propelled. The picture of this 
marvellous structure is so enchanting, that | 
we feel an irrepressible desire to mingle 
with the passengers who seem to be loung- | 
ing luxuriously over the balcony, and who | 
are evidently as much at home as if they| 
were taking a pleasure excursion in a} 
steamer on Windermere or the Lake of | 
Geneva. M. Dupuy -de Déme not long, 
since received a grant from the French 
Government to enable him to construct a 
fish-like machine to be worked by a screw, 
and assisted by a sort of swimming blad- 
der. Indeed, a large number of persons, 
either doubting or despairing of man’s 
power to master the balloon inits ordinary 
form, rest their hopes upon the construc- 
tion of machines which, whether lighter or 
heavier than the air, shall be driven 
through the atmosphere by brute force, if 
it may be so called. Mr. Glaisher does 
not, of course, share in these views. He 


tells us that he has attempted no improve- 
ment in the management of the balloon, 
that he found it was wholly at the mercy 
of the winds, and that he saw no probabil- 
ity of any method of steering it being ever 


discovered. Fonvielle and Tissandier, on 
the other hand, whilst admitting that the 
machine is still in its infantile stage, com- 
plain that the engineers have not yet 
brought all their resources to bear upon 
the subject, and entertain some vague 
notion that what has been done for loco- 
motives, for steamboats, aud ordinary 
sailing vessels, will surely be done for the 
ships of the air, forgetting that the problem 
to be solved is not exactly how you shall 
skim the surface of the water in a boat, 
but rather how you could drive a frigate 
through the fluid with its sails set when 
sunk to a depth of many feet, and this 
with the whole body of water in motion in 
a different direction. M. Flammarion re- 
marks that a bird is much heavier than its 
bulk of air, yet the eagle and the condor, 
massive as they are, soar with ease to the 
tops of tle tallest rocks; and shall man, 
he inquires (especially a Frenchman, to 
whom the empire of the air properly be- 
longs*), be beaten by a bird? M. Flam- 


cot, Ingenieur-Mécanicien, Membre de la Société 
Serestetiqne et Météorologique de France. Paris, 


* “ Les Anglais, nation trop fiére, 
S’arrogent l’empire des mers; 
Les Francais, nation légére, 
S’emparent de celui des airs,’’ 
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marion declines. M. Farcot positively 
refuses. 

For all purpo:es of aerial travelling, 
however, the painful fact remains, which 
may, perhaps, be most summarily ex- 
pressed by saying that there is no Brad- 
shaw for balloons. When the day comes 
in which it can be announced that “high- 
flyers” or “great aerials” will leave 
Trafalgar-square for Paris or Dublin, 
weather permitting, at a certain hour; or 
that balloon trains will regularly ply 
between Hull and Hamburg, or, better 


| still, that a Cunard or Collins line of 


atmospheric steamers has been established 
between London and New York, then the 
apparatus will be admitted into the noble 
army of machines which, like the ship, the 
locomotive, the steam-engine, the spinning 
jenny, the telescope, the mariner’s com- 
pass, the electric telegraph, and many 
others, have rendered such splendid ser- 
vice to mankind. 

Some dozen years ago, indeed, an aerial 
ship, intended to traverse the Atlantic, 
was announced as in course of construc- 
tion in America, by Mr. Lowe. Weighing 
from three to four tons in itself, it was to 
possess an ascending power equal to 
twenty-two tons. Its vapacity was to be 
five times larger than that of any previous 
machine. Fifteen miles of cord were to 
be employed in the network alone. Be- 
neath the car a boat thirty feet in length 
was to be slung, and this skiff was to be 
fitted up with masts, sails, and paddle- 
wheels, in order that the crew might take 
to the water in case their balloon failed 
them at sea. Copper condensers were to 
be attached, in order that additional gas 
might be driven into the globe, or surplus 
gas abstracted, as occasion demanded, the 
object of this contrivance being to enable 
the navigators to raise or lower themselves 
without wasting any precious material. 
The ship was to be directed by an appara- 
tus containing a fan like that of a winnow- 
ing machine, and this was to be worked by 
an Ericsson’s caloric engine of four-horse: 
power. Various ingenious appliances, 
amongst others a sounding line one mile in 
length to show the course of the atmos- 
pheric currents, were to be adopted, and 
it was confidently hoped that this Great 
Eastern of the atmosphere, which was to 
be styled the City of New York, would 
cross the Atlantic in not less than three 
days, and possibly in two! We regret to 
say that it has not yet put into any 
European port, though its arrival. would 
be hailed with more satisfaction than the 
first steamship, the Sirius, was in America. 
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Let it not be supposed, however, that 
the balloon, even in its present rudiment- 
ary condition, is available for frivolous or 
exceptional purposes alone — for the for- 
mer, when it is used as a brilliant supple- 
ment to some display of fireworks; for 
the latter, when we happen to be locked 
up in some steel-begirded city. For scien- 
tific objects it may be difficult to overrate 
its value as a “ floating observatory,” and 
we cannot refrain from sharing in M. Fon- 
vielle’s chagrin when he tells us how, on 
one occasion, after preparing to view an 
eclipse from a lofty elevation, he found 


that his aeronaut was not ready to set out | 
until the eclipse was over; or how on an-| 
other, when all had been arranged to make | 


a sally amongst the November meteors on 
one of their grand gala nights, he found, 
on arriving at the spot, that the workmen 
had taken to flight in consequence of the 
escape of the gas, and that his only chance 
was to go up the “day after the fair.” 
Many uses also may be found for captive 
balloons. Half in jest M. Flammarion in- 
quires, whether these might not be pleas- 
antly employed in traversing the deserts 
where camels or dromedaries constitute 
the ordinary means of conveyance. How 


uncomfortable is a seat upon the back of 
-on? of these brutes — what patience it re- 


-quires to endure the tearing, jerking mo- 
tions of these ships of the wilderness — 
‘raost wanderers in the East well know, 
and perhaps painfully remember. Sup- 
pose, then, that an aerostat were harnessed 
to a dromedary and drawn peacefully 
along, whilst the traveller sat softly in the 
car — reading, smoking, sleeping, dream- 
ing— without a single jolt to mar his en- 
joyment, would not this be a blessed 
improvement in locomotion? Half in jest, 
too, we might carry the idea a little 
‘further, and ask whether, if balloons occu- 
pied by delicate voyagers were attached to 
steamers, and allowed to float at a sufficient 
height, so as to reduce the see-saw motion 
of the vessels to an imperceptible quantity, 
the pains of that abhorrent malady, sea- 
sickness, might not be avoided in crossing 
the Channel, or meking small marine ex- 
cursions ? 

So, many homely uses for captive bal- 
loons might be imagined. A traveller in 
Russia gives an account of a church at 
St. Petersburg with a lofty spire crowned 
with a large globe, upon which stood an 
angel supporting a cross. The figure be- 
gan to bend, and great fears were enter- 
tained lest it should come down with a 
‘terrible crash. How could it be repaired 
-was the question? To erect a proper 
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scaffold would involve a formidable ex- 
pense, and yet to reach the object without 
it seeemed utterly impracticable, for the 
spire was covered with gilded copper, and 
looked more unscaleatle than the Matter- 
horn. A workman, however, undertook 
the task. The plates of metal had been 
attached by nails which were left project- 
ing. Furn'shed with short pieces of cord, 
looped at both extremities, he slung one 
end over a nail, and placing his feet in the 
| other, raised himself a short distance : this 
enabled him to reach a little higher and 
fasten another loop over another nail, anJ 
so by repeating the proce-s, and mounting 
from stirrup to stirrup, he crawled up, until 
by astill more daring manceuvre he threw a 
‘cord over the globe, and then finally clam- 
| bered to the side of the figure. <A ladder 
of ropes was next drawn up, and the rest 
of the work became comparatively easy of 
execution ; but with a captive balloon, the 
needful materials might have been sent 
up, and the angel put in repair, without 
costing ar anxious thought, or jeopard- 
izing either life or limb. 

How far it is possible to employ a bal- 
loon for purposes of exploration in quar- 
ters which are naturally inaccessible, or 
at any rate difficult of approach, must be 
a question dependent in no small degree 
upon the power of replenishing the ma- 
chine with gas or heated air. It would, 
doubtless, be a fine thing if men could thus 
sail over all the obstructions which fence 
in the two poles, and pry into the Antare- 
tic continent, or solve the problem of a 
hidden Arctic sea. Many years ago Mr. 
Hampton designed, and we believe com- 
pleted, a big Montgolfier, which was to be 
employed in the search after Sir John 
Franklin. The machine was to be inflated 
by means of hot air produced by the 
agency of a great stove; but, if the neces- 
sity for a supply of the ordinary gas was 
thus avoided, the demand for fuel in re- 
gions where neither timber nor coal could 
be had (blubber, indeed, might perhaps 
have been procured), must have proved an 
insuperable difficulty, and the enterprise 
would probably have terminated in leaving 
the aeronauts stranded on some icy waste, 
without any better means of return than 
were possessed by the poor lost ones 
themselves. 

Let us not part from this subject, how- 
ever, without informing the reader that if 
M. Flatamarion’s views are correct, it is 
the most important topic under the sun. 
“ For,” says he, with the look of a prophet 
and the tone of a poet,“ when the con- 
quest of the air shall have been achieved, 
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universal fraternity will be established 
upon the earth, everlasting peace will de- 
scend to us from heaven, and the last links 
which divide men and nations will be sev- 
ered.” Without laying any stress upon 
the oracular form of this prediction— and 
the indefinite “when” may conceal some 
sly reference to the Greek Kalends — we 
regret to say that we cannot join in his 
jubilant conclusion. Our firm persuasion 


is, that in the present state of affairs, see- 
ing that so large a portion of the world’s ' 
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revenue is squandered upon fighting pur- 
poses, one of the first steps which would 
be taken in case the “ conquest of the air” 
were perfected to-morrow, would be to fit 
outa fleet of war-balloons, to raise a 
standing army of aeronauts, to add a new 
and afflictive department to our annual es- 
timates, and to encourage the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to make another assault 
upon the match-sellers, and probably to 
double our income-tax without compunc- 
tion. 





Tue SaND-BLAST AND ITs Powers.— The dif- 
ficulty of cutting or carving stone, glass, or hard 
metals by mechanical means hus long been rec- 
ognized. For a long time — and, indeed, until 
very recently — the diamond has been the only 
material used for such purposes. During the 
last few years, the diamond has been, to a con- 
siderable degree, supplaced as a cutting agent 
by opaque crystalline carbon, which seems 
equally durable, and is much cheaper. At the 
meeting of the Franklin Institute, of February 
15th of the present year, the discovery which 
we now propose to explain was for the first time 
announced, Mr. Tilghman, of Philadelphia, 
after a long series of experiments, has discoy- 
ered that a jet of quartz sand, propelled with a 
force varying according to the nature of the re- 
sult that he wishes to obtain, will effect numer- 
ous useful objects, from the most delicate engrav- 
ing on glass to the boring of a hole an inch and 
a half deep, and the same length in diameter, in 
twenty-five minutes, through a bluck of solid 
corundum — a substance next in hardness and 
very little inferior to the diamond. Amongst 
other purposes to which he applies the sand-jet 
are cutting and grinding or depolishing glass; 
cutting patterns in coloured glass; cutting stone, 
and carving letters or ornaments on it, either in 
relief or in intaglio; boring holes in iron or 
steel; cleaning cast-iron hollow ware, previous 
to tioning the interior, &c., &c. The sand is 
propelled through a tube upon the substance to 
be operated on, with a velocity varying accord- 
ing to the hardness of the material. For grind- 
ing or otherwise acting on glass, a common ro- 
tary fan, giving a blast of air of the pressure 
of about four inches of water, is sufficient; but 
for cutting stone, steel, or corundum, steam — 
at a pressure of frum 100 to 800 lbs. per square 
inch — is used in place of air, in such a man- 
ner that it imparts its velocity to the sand, and 
finally strikes on the material, which is fixed at 
a distance of about an inch from the end of the 
tube. The following are a few of the results 
obtained by Mr. Tilghman in his experiments 
on the sand-jet, propelled at different velocities. 
About ten or fifteen seconds’ exposure to a sand- 
blast, with a pressure of four inches of water, 





is sufficient to completely grind or demolish the 
surface of ordinary glass; so that sheets of it, 
passed by machinery under the sand-shower at 
the rate of five inches per minute, may be thus 
operated on. A microscopic examination of the 
ground glass showed a succession of pits formed 
by the blows of the impinging grains of sand, 
and arranged with extreme uniformity. By 
covering parts of the surface of the glass with a 
pattern of any tough or elastic material — as 
paper, lace, oil-paint, &c., designs of a corre- 
sponding nature may be readily engraved. Ifa 
current of air of less velocity is used, very deli- 
cate structures — fern leaves for example — can 
be outlined on the glass; and by careful and 
skilful handling, the thin parts of the leaves 
may be more or less cut through by the sand, 
while the thicker central ribs and their branches 
still resist the action, so that a shaded engrav- 
ing may be produced. Among the specimens 
of glass operated on by the sand-jet, and exhib- 
ited at the meeting of the Franklin Institute, 
was an ordinary piece of window glass, which 
had been partially protected by a covering of 
wire-gauze, A glass sieve was thus produced, 
with openings of about one-twelfth of an inch 
in diameter, the intervening meshes being some- 
what narrower. Some beautiful engravings on 
glass, prepared by this method, were also ex- 
hibited. The process by which they are obtain- 
able is as follows: — A bichromatized gelatine 
negative is taken on glass from an engraving. 
This is then exposed to a stream of fine sifted 
sand, at about an inch pressure, for from three 
to ten minutes. The gelatine film protects the 
glass beneath it, while the uncovered parts are 
cut by the sand. Once a Week. 


Tue ‘‘ Literary Life of the Rev. W. Harness,” 
by the Rev. A. G. L’Estrange, which is an- 
nounced for early publication, will, it is said, 
comprise many interesting anecdotes and par- 
ticulars respecting Mr. Harness’s schoolfellow, 
Lord Byron, as well as regarding Miss Mitford, 
Theodore Hook, and many other of the literary 
celebrities of his time. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
SAND-HILLS TURNED TO SAND-HOLES. 


Wuite I was talking thus with the boy, 
and expecting his mother every minute 
(with hope of a little refreshment when 
the farmer should have dropped off into 
his usual Sunday sleep), a very strange 
thing began more and more to force itself 
on my attention. I have said that the 
hall of this desolate house was large and 
long, and had six doorways — narrow 
arches of heavy stone, without a door to 
any of them. Three of these arches were 
at the west and three at the east end of 
the room, and on the south were two old 
windows, each in a separate gable, high up 
from the floor, and dark with stone-work 
and with lead-work; and in the calmest 
weather these would draw the air and 
make a rattle. At the north side of the 
hall was nothing but dead wall, and fire- 
place, and cupboards, and the broad oak 
staircase. Having used the freedom to 
light a pipe, I sate with my face to the 
chimney-corner, where some wood-ashes 
were smouldering, after the dinner was 
done with; and sitting thus, I became 
aware of a presence of some sort over my 
right shoulder. At first I thought it was 
nothing more than the smoke from my 
own pipe, for I puffed rather hard, in 
anxiety about that little darling. But see- 
ing surprise, and alarin perhaps, in Wat- 
kin’s face, who sate opposite, I turned 
round, and there beheld three distinct and 
several pillars of a brownish-yellow light 
standing over against the doorways of the 
western end. 

At first I was a little scared, and the 
more so because the rest of the hall was 
darkened with a pulse of colour gradually 
vanishing; and for an instant I really 
thought that the ghosts of the wrecked 
child’s father and mother, and perhaps her 
nurse, were come to declare the truth 
ebout her, and challenge me for my hesita- 
tion. But presently I called to mind how 
many strange things had befallen me, both 
at sea and on the coast, in the way of 
feeling and vision too, designed, however, 
by the Power that sends them, more to 
forewarn than frighten us, and as we get 
used to them, to ainuse or edify. 





Therefore I plucked my spirit up and 
approached this odd appearance, and found | 
that no part of it was visible upon the spot 
where it seemed to stand. But Watkin, | 
who was much emboldened by my daunt- 
less carriage, called out in Welsh that he | 
could see me walking in and out of them, 
like so many haystacks. Upon this I took 
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yet further courage, having a witness so 
close at hand, and nothing seeming to hurt 
me. So what did I do but go outside, 
without any notion of running away, but 
to face the thing to its utmost; and Wat- 
kin, keeping along the wall, took good care 
to come after me. 

Here I discovered in half a second that 
I had been wise as well as strong in meet- 
ing the matter valiantly; for what we had 
seen was but the glancing — or reflection, 
as they call it now—of what was being 
done outside. In a word, the thick and 
stifling heat of the day (which had 
gathered to a head the glaring and blazing 
power of the last two months of hot sum- 
mer) was just beginning to burst abroad 
in whirlwind, hail, and thunder. All the 
upper heaven was covered with a spread 
of burning yellow; all the half-way sky 
was red as blood with the fibres under it, 
and all the sides and margin looked as 
black as the new-tarred bends of a ship. 
But what threw me most astray was, that 
the whole was whirling, tossing upward 
jerks of darkness, as a juggler flings his 
balls, yet at one time spinning round, and 
at the same time scowling down. 

“Tt is a hurricane,” said I, having seen 
some in the West Indies which began like 
this. Watkin knew not much of my mean- 


ing, but caught hold of my coat, and stood. 
And in truth it was enough to make not 
onlv a slip of a boy, but a veteran sailor, 
stand in fear. 

Not a flash of lightning yet broke the 
expectation of it, nor had been a drop of 


rain. But .to my surprise, and showing 
how little we know of anything, over the 
high land broke asand-storm, such as they 
have in Africa. It had been brewing 
some time, most likely, in the Kenfig 
burrows, toward the westward and the 
windward, although no wind was astir 
with us. I thought of a dance of water- 
spouts, such as we had twice encountered 
in the royal navy; once, I know, was after 
clearing the mouth of tbe Strait of Ma- 
laccas; where the other was I truly for- 
get, having had so much to go every- 
where. But this time the whirling stuff 
was neither water, nor smoke, nor cloud; 
but sand, as plain ascould be. It was just 
like the parson’s hour-glass — only going 
up, not coming down, and quickly instead 
of slowly. And of these funnels, spinning 
around, and coming near and nearer, there 
may have been perhaps a dozen, or there 
may have been threescore. They differed 
very much in size, according to the breadth 
of whirlwind, and the stuff it fed upon, 
and the hole in the air it bored; but all 
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alike had a tawny colour, and a manne 
of bulking upward, and a loose uncertain 
edge, often lashing off in frays; and be- 
tween them black clouds galloped; and 
sometimes two fell into one, and bodily 
broke downward; then a pile (as big as 
Newton Rock) rose in a moment anyhow. 
Hill or valley made no odds; sand-hill, 
or sand-bottom ; the sand was in the place 
of the air, and the air itself was sand. 

Many people have asked me, over and 
over again (becanse such a thing was 
scarcely known, except at the great storm 
of sand four hundred years ago, they say) 
— our people, ever so many times, assert 
their privilege to ask me (now again espe- 
cially) how many of these pillars there 
were! I wish to tell the truth exactly, 
having no interest in the matter — and if 
Ihad, no other matter would it be to me; 
and after going into my memory deeper 
than ever I could have expected there 
would be occasion for, all I can say is this 
—legion was their number; because they 
were all coming down upon me ; and how 
could I stop to count them? 

Watkin lost: his mind a little, and asked 
me (with his head gone under my regula- 
tion-coat) if I thought it was the judgment- 
day. 

To this question I “ replied distinctly in 
the negative” (as the man of the paper 
wrote, when I said “no” about poaching) ; 
and then I cheered young Watkin up, and 
told him that nothing more was wanted 
than to keep a weather-helm. 

Before his wit could answer helm so 
much as to clear my meaning, the storm 
was on me, and broke my pipe, and filled 
my lungs and all my pockets, and spoiled 
every corner of the hat I had bought for 
my dear wife’s funeral. I pulled back in- 
stantly (almost as quickly as boy Watkin 
could), and we heard the sand burst over 
the house, with a rattle like shot, and a 
roar like cannon. And being well inside 
the walls, we fixed our eyes on one another 
in the gloom and murkiness, as much as 
we could do for coughing, to be sure of 
something. 

“Where is Bardie gone?” I asked, as 
soon as my lungs gave speech to me: it 
should have been, “ Where is Bunn 
gone?” But my head was full of tl.e little 
on 


e. 
“Who can tell?” cried the boy, in 
Welsh, being thoroughly scared of his 


English. “Oh, Dyo dear, God the great 
only knows.” 

“God will guard her,” I said softly, 
yet without pure faith in it, having seen 
such crucl things; but the boy’s face 
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moved me. Moreover, Bardie seemed al- 
most too full of life for quenching; and 
having escaped rocks, waves, and quick- 
sands, surely she would never be wrecked 
upon dry land ignobly. Nevertheless, at 
the mere idea of those helpless little ones 
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‘out in all this raging havoc, tears came 


to my eyes, until the sand, of which the 
very house was full, crusted up and blind- 
ed them. 

It was time to leave off thinking, if one 
meant to do any good. The whirlwinds 
spun and whistled round us, now on this 
side, now on that; and the old house 
creaked and rattled as the weather pulled 
or pushed atit. The sand was drifted in 
the court yard (without any special whirl- 
wind) three feet deep in the north-east 
corner; and the sky, from all sides, fell 
upon us, like a mountain undermined. 

“ Boy, go in to your mother,” I said; and 
I thank God for enabling me, else might 
she have been childless. “Tell your 
mother not to be frightened, but to get 
your father up, and to have the kettle 
boiling.” 

“Oh, Dyo—dear Dyo! let me come 
with you, after that poor little child, and 
after my five brothers.” 

“Go in, you helpless fool,” I said; and 
he saw the set of my countenance, and left 
me, though but half-content. 

It needed all my strength to draw the 
door of the house behind me, although the 
wind was bent no more on one way than 
another, but universal uproar. And 
down-roar too; for it fell on my head 
quite as much as it jerked my legs, and 
took me aback, and took me in front, 
and spun me round and laughed at me. 
Then of a sudden all wind dropped, and 
yellow sky was over me. 

What course to take (if I had the choice) 
in search of those poor children, was more 
at first than I could judge, or bring 
my mind to bear upon. For as sure 
as we live by the breath of the Lord, the 
blast of his anger deadens us. 

Perhaps it was my instinct only, having 
been so long afloat, which drove me, 
straight as affairs permitted, toward the 
margin of the sea. And perhaps | had 
some desire to know how the sea itself 
would look under this strange visiting. 
Moreover, it may have come across me, 
without any thinking twice of it, that Bun- 
ny had an inborn trick of always running 
toward the sea, as behoved a sailor’s 
daughter. : 

Anyhow, that way I took, so far as it 
was left to me to know the points of the 
compass, or the shape and manner of any- 
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thing. For simple and short as the right 
road was, no simpleton or shortwitted man 
could have hit it, or come near it, in that 
ravenous weather. In the whirl and grim 
distortion of the air and the very earth, a 
man was walking (as you might say) in 
the depth of a perfect calm, with stifling 
heat upon him, and a piece of shadow tu 
know himself by; and then, the next mo- 
ment, there he was in a furious state of 
buffeting, baffled in front, and belaboured 
aback, and bellowed at under the swing of 
his arms, and the staggering failure of his 
poor legs. 

Nevertheless, in the lull and the slack 
times, I did my utmost to get on, having 
more presence of mind perhaps than any 
landsman could have owned. Poor fellows 
they are when it comes to blow; and what 
could they do in a whirlwind ? 

As I began to think of them, and my 
luck in being a seaman, my courage im- 
proved to that degree that I was able quite 
heartily to commend myself to the power 
of God, whom, as a rule, I remember best 
when the world seems coming to an end. 
And I think it almost certain that this 
pats on my part enabled me to get on as 

id. 

For without any skill at all or bravery 
of mine, but only the calmness which fell 
upon me, as it used to doin the heat of 
battle, when I thought on my Maker, all 
at once I saw a way to elude a great deal 
of the danger. ‘This was as simple as 
could be, yet never would have come 
home to a man unable to keep his wits 
about him. 

Blurred and slurred as the whole sky 
was with twisted stuff and with yellowness 
I saw that the whirling pillars of sand not 
only whirled but also travelled in one spi- 
ral only. They all came from the west, 
where lay the largest spread of sand-hills, 
and they danced away to the northeast 
first, and then away to south of east, shap- 
ing a round like a ship with her helm up, 
preserving their spiral from left to right as 
all waterspouts do on the north of the 
Line. 

So when a column of sand came nigh to 
suck me up, or to bury me —although it 
went thirty miles an hour, and I with the 
utmost scare of my life could not have man- 
agetl ten perhaps —by porting my helm, 
without carrying sail, and, so working a 
traverse, I kept the weather-gage of it, and 
that made all the difference. 

Of course I was stung in the face and 
neck as bad as a thousand musquitoes 
when the skirts of the whirl flapped round 
at me, bnt what was that to care about? 
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It gave me pleasure to walk in such peril, 
and feel myself almost out of it by virtue 
of coolness and readiness. Nevertheless 
it gave me far greater pleasure, I can 
assure you, to feel hard ground beneath 
my feet, and stagger along the solid peb- 
bles of the beach of Sker, where the sand- 
storm could not come so much. 

Hereupon I do believe that, in spite of 
all my courage —so stout and strong in 
the moment of trial—all my power fell 
away before the sense of safety. What 
could my old battered life matter to any 
one inthe world, except myself and Bun- 
ny ? However, I was so truly thankful to 
kind: Providence for preserving it, that I 
cannct have given less than nine jumps, 
and said, “Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John,” three times over, and in both 
ways. 

This brought me back to the world 
again, as any power of piety always does 
when I dwell therein, and it drove me 
thereupon to trust in Providence no longer 
than the time was needful for me to re- 
cover breathing. 

When I came to my breath and pru- 
dence, such a fright at first oppressed me, 
that I made a start for running into the 
foremost of the waves, thinking (if I 
thought at all) of lying down there, with 
my head kept up, and defying the sand to 
quench the sea. 

Soon, however, I perceived that this 
was not advisable. Such a roar arose 
around me from the blows of hills and 
rocks, and the fretful eagerness of the sea 
to be at war again, and the deep sound of 
the distance—the voice of man could 
travel less than that of a sand-piper, and 
the foot of man might long to be the foot of 
a sandhopper. For the sea was rising 
fast up the verge of ground-swell, and a 
deep hoarse echo rolling down the shoal- 
ing of the surges. This to me was 
pleasant music, such as makes a man 
awake. 

The colour of the sun and sky was just 
as I had once beholden near the pearl- 
grounds of Ceylon, where the bottom of 
the sea comes up with a very mourn- 
ful noise, and the fish sing dirges, and 
no man, however clear of eye, can open 
the sea and the sky asunder. And by 
this time being able to look round a little 
—for the air was not so full of sand, 
though still very thick and dusty—I 
knew that we were on the brink of a kind 
of tornado, as they call it in the tropics, 
—astorm that very seldom comes into 
these northern latitudes, being raised by 
violence of heat, as I have heard a survey- 
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or say, the air going upward rapidly, with 
a great hole left below it. 

Now as I stood on watch, as it were, 
and, being in such a situation, longed for 
more tobacco, what came to pass was ex- 
actly this—so far as a man can be exact 
when his wits have long been failing him. 

The heaven opened, or rather seemed 
to be cioven by a sword-sweep, and a 
solid mass of lightning fell, with a cone 
like a red-hot anvil. The ring of black 
rocks received its weight, and leaped like 
a boiling caldron, while the stormy waters 
rose into a hiss and heap of steam. Then 
the crash of heaven stunned me. 

When I came to myself it was raining 
as if it had never rained before. ‘The 
rage of sand and air was beaten flat be- 
neath the rain, and the fretful lifting of 
the sea was hushed off into bubbles. 
What to do I could not tell, in spite of ie 
experience, but rubbed the sand from| 
both my eyes, as bad as the beard of an| 
oyster, and could see no clear way any- 
where. 

Now the sky was spread and traversed 
with a net of crossing fires, in and out like | 
mesh and needle, only without time to| 





look. Some were yellow, some deep red, | 
and some like banks of violet t, and others | 
of a pale sweet blue, like gazing through | 


a window. They might have been very | 
beautiful, and agreeable to consider, if 
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low, the wind sprang forth (like a wild 
bull out of a mountain), and shattered the 
rain and drowned the thunder, and was 
lord of everything. Under its weight the 
flat sea quivered, and the crests flew into 
foam, and the scourge upon the waters 
seemed to beat them all together. The 
whirlwinds now were past and done with, 
and a violent gale begun, and in the burst 
and change of movement there appeared 
a helpless ship. 

She was bearing towards Pool Tavan, 
as poor Bardie’s boat had done, but with- 
out the summer glory and the golden 
wealth of waves. All was smooth and 
soft and gentle, as the moonlight in a 
glass, when the little boat came gliding 
with its baby captain. All was rough and 
hard and furious as a fight of devils, when 
that ship came staggering with its load of 
sin and woe. And yet there had not been 

so much as twenty-four hours between 
the two. 

Not one of our little coasting vessels, 
but a full-rigged ship she loomed, of for- 
eign build, although at present carrying 
no colours. I saw at once what her busi- 
ness was, to bring from the West Indies 
sugar, rum, and such like freight, to Bris- 
tol, or to the Dutchmen. This was in her 
' clearance- bill; but behind that she had 
| other import not so clearly entered. Ina 
word, she carried negroes from the over- 
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they had been further off, and without | stocked platitations, not to be quite slaves 
that wicked crack of thunder through the | (at least in the opinion of their masters), 
roar. Worse storms I had seen, of course, ! but to be distributed, for their own Chris- 
in the hot world and up mountains, and/| tian benefit, at a certain sum per head, 
perhaps thought little of them; but then| among the Bristol or Dutch merchants, or 
there was this difference, I had always | wherever it might be. And it serves 
plenty of fellows with me, and it was not, them right, I always say; for the fuss that 
Sunday. Also, I then was young, and! we now make about those black men must 
trained for cannons to be shot at me./ bring down the anger of the Creator, who 
Neither had I a boat of my own, but my | made them black, upon us. 
dear wife was alive. | As the gale set to its work, and the sea 
These considerations moved me to be | arose in earnest, and the lightning drifted 
careful of my life —a duty which increases | off into the scud of clouds, I saw, as plain 
on us after the turn of the balance; and} as a pikestaff, that the ship must come 
seeing all things black behind me, and aj ashore, and go to pieces very likely, be- 
world of storm around, knowing every fore one could say “Jack Robinson.” She 
hole as I did, with many commendations | had been on the Sker-weather sands al- 
of myself to God for the sake of Bunny, | ready, and lost her rudder and some of 
in I went into a hole under a good solid|her sternpost, as the lift of the water 
rock, where I could watch the sea, and|:howed; and now there was nothing left 
care for nothing but an earthquake. ‘on board her of courage or common sea- 
manship. The truti of it was, although 
of course I could not know it then, that 
nearly all the ship’s company acted as 
was to be expected from a lot of foreign- 
For a while the power of the lightning | ers; that is to say, if such they were. 
seemed to quench the wind almost, and | | They took to the boats in a kind of panic 
one continuous roar of thunder rang | when first she struck among the sands in 
around the darkness. Then with a bel- the whirlwind which began the storm. 


CQIAPTER X. 


UNDER THE ROCK. 
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There could have been then no great sea 
running, only quiet rollers; and being but 
two miles off the shore, they hoped, no 
doubt to land well enough, after leaving 
the stupid negroes and the helpless pas- 
sengers to the will of Providence. 

However, before they had rowed a mile, 
with the flood-tide making eastward, one 
of the boats was struck by lightning, and 
the other caught in a whirl vorago (as the 
Spaniards call it), and not a soul ever 
came to land, and scarcely any bodies. 
Both these accidents were seen from Porth- 
cawl Point by Sandy Macraw through a 
telescope: and much as he was mine 
enemy, I do him the justice to believe it; 
partly because he could look for no money 
from any lies in the matter, and still more 
because I have heard that some people said 
that they saw him see it. 

But to come back to this poor ship: 
the wind, though blowing madly enough 
(as a summer gale is oftener hotter for a 
while than a winter one), had not time and 
sweep as yet to raise any very big rollers. 
The sea was sometimes beaten flat and 
then cast up in hillocks; but the mighty 
march of waters fetched by a tempest from 
the Atlantic was not come, and would not 
come, in a veering storm like this. For it 


takes a gale of at least three tides, such as 


we never have in summer, to deliver the 
true buffet of the vast Atlantic. 

Nevertheless the sea was nasty and ex- 
ceeding vicious ; and the wind more madly 
wild, perhaps, than when it has full time 
to blow; in short, the want of depth and 
power was made up by rage and spite. 
And for a ship not thoroughly sound and 
staunch in all her timbers it had been 
better, perhaps, to rise and fall upon long 
billows, with a chance of casting high and 
dry, than to be twirled round and plucked 
at, thrown on beam-ends, and taken aback, 
as this hapless craft was being, in the lash 
of rocky waters, and the drift of gale and 
scud. 

By this time she was close ashore, and 
not a man (except myself) to help or even 
pity her. All around her was wind and 
rocks, and a mad sea rushing under her. 
The negroes, crouching in the scuppers, or 
clinging to the masts and rails, or rolling 
over one another in their want of pluck 
and skill, seemed to shed their blackness 
on the snowy spray and curdled foam, like 
cuttle-fish in a lump of froth. Poor 
things! they are grieved to die as much, 
perhaps, as any white man; and my heart 
was overcome, in spite of all I know of 
them. 

The ship had no canvas left, except some 
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tatters of the foretopsail, and a piece of 
the main-royals ; but she drifted broadside 
on, I daresay five or six knots an hour. 
She drew too much water, unluckily, to 
come into Pool Tavan at that time of the 
tide, even if the mouth had been wide 
enough; but crash she went on a ledge of 
rocks thoroughly well known to me, every 
shelf of which was a razor. Half a cable’s 
length below the entrance to Pool Tavan, 
it had the finest steps and stairs for cong- 
ers, and for lobsters, whenever one could 
get at itin a low springtide; but the worst 
of beaks and barbs for a vessel to strike 
upon at half-flow, and with a violent sea, 
and a wind as wild as Bedlam. 

With the pressure of these, she lay so 
much to leeward before striking (and per- 
haps her cargo had shifted), that the poor 
blackies rolled down the deck like pickling 
walnuts on a tray; and they had not even 
the chance of dying each in his own direc- 
tion. I was forced to shut my eyes; till a 
grey squall came, and caught her up, as if 
she had been a humming-top, and flung her 
(as we drown a kitten) into the mashing 
waters. 

Now I hope no man who knows m2 
would ever take me for such a fool as to 
dream for a moment — after all [ have seen 
of them —that a negro is “ our own flesh 
and bloo.!, and a brother immortal,” as the 
parsons begin to prate, under some dark 
infection. ‘They differ from us a great 
deal more than an ass does from a horse; 
but for all that I was right down glad — 
as a man of loving kindness— that such a 
pelt of rain came up as saved me from the 
discomfort —or pain, if you must have the 
truth — of beholding several score, no 
doubt, of unfortunate blacks a-drown- 
ing. 

If it had pleased Providence to drown 
any white men with them, and to let me 
know it, beyond a doubt I had rushed in, 
though without so much as a rope to help 
me; and as it was, I was ready to do my 
very best to save them if they had only 
shown some readiness to be hauled ashore 
by a man of proper colour. But being, as 
negroes always are, of a most contrary na- 
ture, no doubt they preferred to drift out 
to sea rather than Christian burial. At 
any rate, none of them came near m2, 
kindly disposed as I felt myself, and ready 
to tuck up my Sunday trousers at the very 
first sight of a woolly head. But several 
came ashore next tide — when it could be 
no comfort at all to them. And such, as [ 
have always found, is the nature of black 
people. 

But for me it was a sad, and, as I thought, 
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severe, visitation to be forced on a Sab- 
bath-day — my only holiday: of the week 
—to meditate over a scene like this. As 
a truly consistent and truth-seeking Chris- 
tian (especially when I go around with fish 
on a Monday among Noncomformists), it 
was a bitter trial for me to reflect upon 
those poor negroes, gone without any 
sense at all, except of good Christians’ 
wickedness, to the judgment we decree for 
all, except ourselves and families. 

But there was worse than this behind ; 
for after waiting as long as there seemed 
good chance of anything coming ashore, 
which might go into my pocket, without 
risk of my pension, and would truly be 
mine in all honesty — and after seeing 
that the wreck would not break up till the 
tide rose higher, though all on board were 


swept away — suddenly it came into my | 


head about poor Bardie and Bunny. They 
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tion of everything was nothing less than 
amazing. 

It is out of my power to tell you how 
my heart went up to God, and all my 
spirit and soul was lifted into something 
purer, when of a sudden, in a scoop of 
sand, with the rushes overhanging, I came 
on those two little dears, fast asleep in in- 
nocence. A perfect nest of peace they 
had, as if beneath their Father’s eye, and 
by His own hand made for them. The 
jfury of the earth and sky was all around 
| and over them; the deep revenge of the 
}sea was rolling, not a hundred yards 
|away; and here those two little dots were 
lasleep, with their angels trying to make 
|them dream. 
| Bunny, being the elder and much the 
| Stronger child, had thrown the skirt of her 
frock across poor little Bardie’s naked 
}shoulders; while Bardie, finding it nice 








were worth all the niggers that ever.made | and warm, had nestled her delicate head 
coal look the colour of pipeclay ; and with |into the lap of her young nurse, and had 
#& depth of self-reproach which I never de- | tried (as it seemed), before dropping off, 
served to feel, having truly done my utmost | to tell her gratitude by pressing Bunny’s 
—for who could walk in such weather? }red hands to her lips. In a word, you 
—forth I set, resolved to face whatever |might go a long way and scarcely see a 
came out of the heavens. Verily nothing | prettier or more moving picture, or more 
could come much worse than what was|apt to lead a man who seldom thinks of 
come already. Rheumatics, I mean, which | his Maker. As for me, I becamé so proud 
had struck me there, under the rock, as a| of my own granddaughter’s goodness, and 
snake might. Three hours ago all the | of the little lady’s trust and pure repose 
world was sweat, and now all the air was | therein, that my heart went back at once 
shivers. Such is the climate of our parts, | to my dead boy Harry, and I do believe 
and many good people rail at it, who;|that I must have wept, if I could have 
have not been under discipline. But all|stopped to look at them. 
who have felt that gnawing anguish, or} But although I was truly loath to spoil 
that fiery freezing, burning at once and be-| this pretty picture, the poor things must 
numbing (like a dead bone put into the | be partly wet, even in that nest of rushes, 
live ones, with a train of powder down it) | which the whirlwinds had not touched. 
—all these will have pity for a man who; SoI awoke them very gently, and shook 
had crouched beneath a rock for at least! off the sand, while they rubbed their eyes, 
three hours, with dripping clothes, at the |and gaped, and knew no more of their 
age of two-and-fifty. | danger than if they had been in their own 
For a hero I never set up to be, and! dear beds. Then, with Bardie in my arms, 
never came across one until my old age in|and Bunny trotting stoutly with her 
the navy, as hereafter to be related. And thumb spliced into my trousers, I shaped 
though [ had served on board of one in|a course for Sker farmhouse, having a 
my early years, off La Hague and Cape |strong gale still abaft, but the weather 
Grisnez, they told me she was only a wo-| slightly moderating. 
man that used to hold a lantern. Hero, 
however, or no hero, in spite of all dis- 
couragement and the aching of my bones, 
resolved I was to follow out the fate of 
those two children. There seemed to be 


CHAPTER XI. 
A WRECKER WRECKED. 


Near the gate I met Evan Thomas, the 


faint hope, indeed, concerning the little 
stranger; but Bunny might be all alive 
and strong, as was right and natural for a 
child of her age and substance. But I was 
sore downcast about it when I looked 
around and saw the effect of the storm 
that had been over them. For the altera- 





master of the house himself, at length 
astir, but still three-parts drunk, and — if 
I may say so with due compassion for the 
trouble then before him — in a very awk- 
| ward state of mind. It happened so that 
'the surliness of his liquor and of his nature 
mingled at this moment with a certain ex. 
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ultation, a sense of good-luck, and a strong 
desire to talk and be told again of it. 
And this is the nature of all Welshmen; 
directly they have any luck, they must 
begin to brag of it. You will find the 
same in me perhaps, or at any :rate, think 
you do, although [ try to exclude it, having 
to deal with Englishmen, who make noth- 
ing of all the great deeds they have done 
until you begin to agree with them. And 
then, my goodness, they do come out! 
But the object of my writing is to make 
them understand us, which they never yct 
have done, being unlike somehow in 
nature, although we are much of their 
fathers. 

Having been almost equally among both 
these nations, and speaking English better 
perhaps than my native tongue of the 
Cwmri— of which anybody can judge who 
sees the manner in which I do it —it is 
against my wish tosay what Evan Thomas 
looked like. His dark face, overhung 
with hair, and slouched with a night of 
drinking, was beginning to burn up, from 
paleness and from weariness, into a fury 
of plunder. Scarcely did I know the man, 
although I had so many recollections of 
evil against him. A big, stroag, clumsy 
fellow at all times, far more ready to 
stnite than smile, and wholly void of that 


pleasant humour, which among almost all 
my neighburs — though never yet could I 


find out why —creates a pleasing eager- 
ness for ny humble society as punctual as 
iny pension-day. 

But now his reeling staggering manner 
of coming along towards us, and the hunch- 
ing of his shoulders, and the swaggering 
of his head, and, most of all, the great gun 
he carried, were enough to m: ake good 
quiet people who had been to church get 
behind a sand-hiil. Llowever, for that it 
was too late. I was bound to face him. 
Bardie dropped her eyes under my beard, 
and Bunny crept closer behind my leg. 
For my part, although the way was nar- 
row, and the lift of the storm gave out 
some light, it would have moved no resent- 
rent in me if he had seen (as rich men 
do) unfit to see a poor man. 

However, there was no such luck. He 
earried his toaded gun with its muzzle 
representing a point of view the very last 
I could have desired — namely, at my mid- 
ships; and he earried it so that I longed 
to have said a little word about careful- 
ness. But I durst not, with his coal-black 
eyes fixed upon me as they were, and so I 
pulled up suddenly. For he had given me 
an imperious nod, a3 good as ordering me 
to stop. 
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“ Wreck ashore |” he cried out in Welsh, 
having scarce a word of English — “ wreck 
ashore! I smell her, Dyo. Don’t tell 
me no lies, my boy. I smelled her all the 
afternoon. And high time to have one.” 

“ There is. a wreck ashore,” I answered 
looking with some disgust at him, as a 
man who has been wrecked himself must 
do at a cruel wrecker; “but the ebb most 
likely- will draw her off and drift her into 
the quicksands.” 

“Great God! speak not like that, my 
boy. The worst you are of everything. 
If those two children came ashore, there 
must have been something better.” And 
he peered at the children as if to search 
for any gold upon them. 

“Neither child came from that wreck. 
One is my granddaughter Buony. Bunny, 
show yourself to black Evan.” But the 
child shrank closer behind me. “Evan 
black, you know her well. And the other 
is a little thing I picked up on the coast 
last night.” a 

“Ha, ha! you pick up children where 
you put them, I suppose. But take them 
indoors and be done with them. Cubs to 
come with a wreck ashore, a noble wreck 
ashore, I say! But come you down again, 
fisherman Dyo.” He used the word 
“fisherman ” with a peculiar stress, and a 
glance of suspicion at my pockets. “ Come 
you down again, Dyo dear. I shall want 
you to help me against those thieves from 
Kenfig. Bring my other gun from the 
clock-case, and tell the boys to run down 
with their bando-sticks. I'll warrant we'll 
clear the shore between us; and then, 
good Dyo, honest Dyo, you shall have 
some —you shall, you dog. Fair-play, 
Dyo; fair share and share, though every 
stick is mine of right. Ah, Dyo, Dyo, you 
cunning sheep’s head, you love a keg of 
rum, you dog.’ 

‘Liais I knew to be true enou zh, but only 
within the bounds of both honesty and 
sobriety. But so much talking had made 
his brain, i in its present conditlon go round 
again; and while I was thinking “how far 
it ; might be safe and right to come into, 
his views, his loaded gun began wagging’ 
about in a manner so highly dangerous, 
that for the sake of the two poor children 
I was obliged to get out of his way, and, 
looking b: ick from a safer distance, there I 
beheld him flourishing with his arms on 
the top of a sand-hill, “and waving his hat 
on the top of his gun, for his sons to come 
over the warren. 

Moxy Thomas was very kind; she never 
could help being so, and therefore never 





got any thanks. She stripped the two 
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wet children at once, and put them in bed of the sunset; and the sky was like a 
together to keep each other warm. But | school let loose, with the joy of wind and 
first she had them snugly simmering in a|rain again. It is not much of me that 
milk-pan of hot water with a little milk |swears, when circumstances force me; 
for the sake of their skins. Bunny was only a piece, perhaps, of custom, and a 
heavy and sleepy therein, and did nothing | piece of honesty. These two lead one as- 
but yawn and stretch out her arms. Bar-|tray sometimes; and then comes disap- 
die, on the other hend, was ready to boil! pointment. For I had let some anger vex 
over with delight and liveliness, flashing | me at the rudeness of black Evan, and the 
about like a little dab-chick. jungodliness of his sons, which forced me 

“ Old Davy,” she said, as I came to see | thus to come abroad, when full of wet and 
her at her own invitation, and she sate | weariness. In spite of this, I was grieved 
quite over Bunny, “’ill ’a have a ickle | and frightened, and angry with no one but 
dop?” With the water up to her neck, | myself, when I chanced upon boy Watkin, 
she put one mite of a transparent finger | fallen into a tuft of rushes, with his blue 
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to my grizzled mouth, and popped a large 
drop in, aid laughed, until 1 could have 
worshipped her. 

Now, having seen these two little dears 
fast asleep and warmly compassed, I be- 
gan, according to Evan’s orders, to ask 
about the boys, not having seen any sign 
of them. Moxy said that Watkin went 
out to look for his five brothers about an 
hour after I had left, and in spite of the 
rain and lightning. She had tried in vain 
to stop him: something was on his mind, 
it seemed ; and when she went up to at- 
tend on his father, he took the opportunity 
to slip out of the kitchen. 

Now Moxy having been in the house, 
and the house away from the worst of the 
storm, being moreover a woman, and 
therefore wholly abroad about weather, it 
was natural that she should not bave even 
the least idea of the jeopardy encountered 
by her five great sons in the warren. 
Enough for her that they were not at sea. 
Danger from weather upon dry land was 
out of her comprehension. 

It wanted perhaps half an hour of dusk, 
and had given over raining, but was blow- 
ing a good reef-topsail gale, when I started 
to search for the sons of Sker. Of course 
I said nothing to make their mother at all 
uneasy about them, but took from the 
clock-case the loaded gun (as Evan had 
commanded me), and set forth upon the 
track of young Watkin better foot fore- 
most. For he was likely to know best 
what part of the warren his five great 
brothers had chosen for their sport that 
day ; and in the wet sand it was easy to 
follow the course the boy had taken. 

The whirlwinds had ceased before he 
went forth, and the deluge of rain was 
now soaked in, through the drought so 
long abiding. But the wind was wailing 
pitifully, and the rushes swaying wearily ; 
and the yellow baldness, here and there, 
of higher sand-hills, caught the light. 
Ragged clouds ran over all, and streamers 


| 

‘eyes running torrents. There he lay, like 
|@ heap of trouble, as young folk do ere 
| they learn the world; and I put him on 
his legs three times, but he managed to go 
down again. At last I got his knees to 
stick; but even so he turned away, and 
put his head between his hands, and could 
not say a word to me. And by the way 
his shoulders went, I knew that he was 
sobbing. I asked him what the matter 
was, and what he was taking so much to 
‘heart; and, not to be too long over a 
trifle, at last I got this out of him :— 

“ Oh, good Mr. Llewellyn, dear, I never 
shall see nothing more of my great 
brothers five, so long as ever I do live. 
And when they kicked me out of bed 
every Sunday morning, and spread the 
basins over me, it was not that they meant 
to harm —I do feel it, I do-feel it; and 
perhaps my knees ran into them. Under 
tke sands, the sands, they are; and never 
to kick me again no more! Of sorrow it 
is more than ever I can tell.” 

“Watty,” said I, “why talk you so? 
Your brothers know every crick and cor- 
ner of this warren, miles and miles; and 
could carry asand-hillamong them. They 
are snug enough somewhere with their 
game, and perhaps gone to sleep, like the 
little ones.” 

Of the babies’ adventures he knew 
nothing, and only stared at me; so I asked 
him what had scared him so. 

“ Under the sands, the sands, they are, 
so sure as ever I do live. Or the rabbit- 
bag would not be here, and Dutch, who 
never, never leaves them, howling at the 
rabbit-bag !” 

Looking further through the tussocks, I 
saw that it was even so. Dutch, the mon- 
grel collie, crouched beside a bag of some- 
thing, with her tail curled out of sight, 
and her ears laid flat and listless, and her 
jowl along the ground. And every now 
and then she gave a low but very grievous 
howl. 
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“ Now, boy, don’t be a fool,” I said, with 
the desire to encourage him; “soon we 
shall find your brothers five, with another 
great sack of rabbits. They left the bitch 
yonder to watch the sack, while they went 
on for more, you see.” 

“It is the sack; the sack itis! And no 
other sack along of them. Oh, Mr. Llew- 
ellyn, dear, here is the bag, and there is 
Dutch, and never no sign at all of 
them !” 

At this I began to fear indeed that the 
matter was past helping —that an acci- 
dent and a grief had happened worse than 
the drowning of all the negroes, which it 
has ever pleased Providence (in a dark- 
ness of mood) to create for us. But my 
main desire was too get poor Watty away 
at once, lest he should encounter things 
too dreadful for a boy like him. 

“Go home,” I said, “with the bag of 
rabbits, and give poor Dutch her supper. 
Your father is down on the shore of the 
sea, and no doubt the boys are with him. 
They are gone to meet a great shipwreck, 
worth all the rabbits all the way from 
Dunraven to Giant’s Grave.” 

“But little Dutch, it is little Dutch! 
They never would leave her, if wreck 
there was. She can fetch out of the wa- 
ter so good almost as any dog.” 

I left him to his own devices, being now 
tired of arguing. For by this time it was 
growing dark; and a heavy sea was roar- 
ing; and the wreck was sure to be break- 
ing up, unless she had been swallowed up. 
And the common-sense of our village, and 
parish, would go very hard against me, for 
not being on the spot to keep the adjacent 
yarish from stealing. For Kenfig and 
Tentte are full of each other with a fine 
old ancient hatred. So we climbed over 
the crest of high sand, where the rushes 
lay weitering after the wind; and then 
with a plunge of long strides down hill, 
and plucking our feet out hastily, on the 
watered marge we stood, to which the sea 
was striving. 

Among the rocks black Evan leaped, 
with white foam rushing under him, and 
sallies of the stormy tide volleying to engulf 
him. ‘Strong liquor still was in his brain, 
and made him scorn his danger, and there- 
by saved him from it. One timid step, and 
the churning waters would have made a 
curd of him. The fury of his visage 
showed that somebody had wronged him, 
after whom he rushed with vengeance, and 
his great gun swinging. 

“Sons of dogs!” he cried in Welsh, 
alighting on the pebbles; “may the devil 
feed their fathers with a melting bowl!” 
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“What’s the rumpus now?” I asked; 
“what have your sons been doing ?” 

For he always swore at his sons as 
freely as at anybody's, and at himself for 
begetting tiem. 

“My soas!” he cried, with a stamp of 
rage; “if my sons had been here, what 
man would have dared to do on the top 
of my head this thing? Where are they? 
I sent you for them.” 

“I have sought for them high and low,” 
I answered; “here is the only one I could 
find.” 

“Watkin! What use of Watkin? A 
boy like a gitl or a baby! I want my five 
tall bully-boys to help their poor father’s 
livelihood. There's little Tom tailor gone 
over the sand-hills with a keg of some- 
thing; and Teddy shoemaker with a spar; 
and I only shot between them! Cursed 
fool! what shall I come to, not to be able 
to shoot a man?” 

He had fired his gun, and was vexed, no 
doubt, at wasting a charge so randomly ; 
then spying his other gun on my shoulder, 
with the flint and the priming set, he laid 
his heavy hand on it. I scarce knew what 
to do, but feared any accident in the 
struggle; and after all, he was not so 
drunk that the law would deny him his 
own gun. 

“Ha, ha!” with a pat of the breech, he 
cried; “for this I owe thee a good turn, 
Dyo. Thou art loaded with rocks, my 
darling, as the! other was with cowries. 
Twenty to the pound of lead for any long- 
shore robbers. I see a lot more sneaking 
down. Dyo, now for sport, my boy.” 

I saw some people, dark in the distance, 
under the brow of a sandhill; and before I 
could speak or think, black Evan was off 
to run at them. I too set my feet for 
speed, but the strings of my legs hung 
backward; and Watty, who could run like 
a hare, seemed to lag behind me. And 
behind him there was little Dutch, crawl- 
ing with her belly down, and her eyes 
turned up at us, as if we were dragging 
her to be hanged. 

Until we heard a shout of people, 
through the roar of wind and sea, in front 
of where black Evan strode; and making 
towards it we beheld, in glimmering dusk 
of shore and sky, something we knew 
nothing of. 

A heavy sand-hill hung above them, with 
its brow come over; and long roots of 
rushes naked in the shrillness of the wind. 
Under this were men at work, as we work 
for lives of men; and their Sunday shirt- 
sleeves flashed, white like ghosts, and gone 
again. Up to them strode Evan black, 
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over the marge of the wild March tides ;]man from the mines, who understood the 
and grounded his gun and looked at them. | whole of them, nodded, and they held their 
They for a breath gazed up at him, and|tongues. Either they were brave men all 
seemed to think and wonder; and then, | (which never is without discipline), or else 
as though they had not seen him, fellagain |the sense of human death confused and 
a-digging. | overpowered them. Whatever they meant, 
“ What means this?” he roared at them, | they went on digging. 
with his great eyes flashing fire, and his! “Some damned sailor under there,” cried 
long gun levelled. But they neither left} Evan, losing patience; “little mustard- 
their work nor lifted head to answer him.! spoons of sand. Can’t you throw it faster ? 
The yellow sand came sliding down, in| Fine young fellows, three of them, in the 
wedge-shaped runnels, over them, and their | hole their own ship made, last March tide, 
feet sank out of sight; but still they kept'it must have been. Let us see this new 
on working. batch come. They always seem to have 
“Come away, then, Evan great; come|spent their wages before they learn to 
away and seek for wreck,” I shouted, while | drown themselves.” 
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he seemed to stand in heaviness of won-| He laughed and laid his gun aside, and 
der. “ This is not a place for you. Come|asked me for tobacco, and, trying to be 
away, my man, my boy.” sober, sang “the rising of the lark.” I, 


Thus I spoke, in Welsh, of course, and| for my part, shrunk away, and my flesh 
threw my whole weight on his arm, to| crawled over me. 
make him come away with me. Buthe| “ Work away, my lads, workaway. You 
set his feet in sand, and spread his legs, | are all of a mind to warm yourselves. Let 
and looked at me; and the strongest man}me know when you have done. And all 
that was ever born could not have torn} you find belongs to me. I can sit and see 
him from his hold, with those eyes upon | it out, and make a list of everything. Ear- 
him. rings gold, and foreign pieces, and the 
“Dyo, I am out of dreaming. Dyo, I} trinkets they have worn. Out with them! 
must see this wreck; only take the gun|I know them all. Fools! what use of 
from me.” ‘ skulking? You are on soft stuff, I see. 
This I would have done right gladly,} Have out every one of then.” 
but he changed his mind about it, falling} So they did; and laid before him, in the 
back to a savage mood. order of their birth, the carcases of his 
“You down there, who gave you leave | five sons. Evan first his eldest born; 
tocome and dig my sandhills? Answer,| Thomas next, and Rees, and Hopkin, and 
or have skins of lead.” then (with the sigh of death still in him) 
Two or three of the men looked np, and | Jenkin, newly turned fifteen. 
wanted to say something. But the head 








Tue report of the inspector of State forests| short. The Barmah forest, the largest in Vic- 
in Victoria reveals a condition of things which | toria, and comprising upwards of 50,000 acres 
could hardly have been expected in so young a|of red gum trees, has suffered severely, not 
colony. It appears that the demand for timber ; only from the encroachments of unlicensed fer- 
at the gold-fields for mining operations is very | sons, but also by shipments of its valuable tim- 
great, and that the forests in the neighbourhood | ber having been made to India and other places. 
of Ballarat and similar districts have been dev- | It is on this forest that the State chiefly relies 
astated in the most reckless and wanton man-| for a supply of railway sleepers, and there can 
ner. Frequently saplings of forty or fifty feet | be no question that the red gum is the best in- 
have been cut down for the sake of a few yards | digenous wood that the colony produces. The 
of timber, and the damage done by the prop-| inspector draws the attention of the Govern- 
cutters has been rivalled by the carelessness of | ment to the wasteful destruction and premature 
the splitters, who allow their camp-fires free | decay of the State forests, and recommends that 
range in ravaging extensive tracts of forest | timber reserves should be at once constituted 
land. Unless vigilant supervision is exercised, | and strictly protected, and that every encour- 
it is feared that the supply of timber for fuel | agement should be given to the plantation of 
and other purposes will soon become alarmingly | fresh woods. Pall Mall Gazette, 
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From The Westminster Review. 
GEOFFREY C HAUCER.* 
“Old Chaucer, with his infantine, 
Familiar clasp of things divine. 
That stain upon his lips is wine.” 
Mrs. E. B Brownrne. 
Tue age of Chaucer was eminently an 

age of transition. The black night of the 
middle ages was beginning to be streaked 
with the dawn of a nobler civilization, and 
forms of thought crystallized into the hard 
strength of a thousand years, gave tokens 
of approaching dissolution. Chivalry still 
lingered in the gorgeous chronicle of 
Froissart, but by the world at large it was 
regarded more as a plaything than as a 
living reality; having for ever lost its 
hold on the minds of a people through 
whose nervous fingers the sword had 
already begun to slip and give ‘way to the 
mightier pen. The glories of Crecy and 
Poictiers, by stimulating the national pride 
and contempt for France, had widened the 
growing breach between England and 
Rome; while the sloth, ignorance, greed, 
and immorality of the priesthood and 
monks were fast opening the eyes of the 
people to a sense of the inherent rotten- 
ness of a system, which,—after having 
maintained its supremacy for centuries, 
and acted as an ark to preserve, and float 
across the troubled waters of the middle 


ages, the priceless treasures of Greece, 
and Rome, and Palestine, — was gradually 
lapsing into active tyranny and stagnant 


vice. The disputes of the Realists and 
Nominalists towards the close of the pre- 
ceding (the thirteenth) century, by draw- 
ing attention to the precise meaning of 
terms and ideas, had led to the revolt 
against the doctrine of transubstantiation ; 
and the persecution of Occam, the leader 
of the Nominalists, had roused the suspi- 
cions and stimulated the resentment of 
thinkers against the Church. Learning 
began to revive; colleges were founded at 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Winchester; ad- 
vancing education enlightened the people 
still more to the evils of priestcraft; and 
the aggressive policy of the Pope alarmed 
the patriotism of politicians. Confused | 
mutterings, as of distant thunder, which | 
resaged the storm of the Reformation, | 
»egan to be heard; and, on the horizon, | 
prophetic eyes had already detected the | 
tiny shadow of the cloud, as of a man’s 
hand, which was in course of time to 
darken the political sky. Assailed from 
without, the Church was also threatened 
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from within, and the dissensions between 
the Pope and the English priests, and 
between the priests and the monastic 
orders, were shaking the crazy edifice to 
its foundation. Towards the middle of 
the century, about 1362, the general dis- 
satisfaction against Papacy found expres- 
sion in the rude but effective satire, called 
“The Vision of Piers Plowman,” which 
lashed the vices of the clergy with savage 
energy. The attack acquired additional 
significance from the fact that its reputed 
author, Robert Langland, was himself a 
priest. Twenty years later, by his trans- 
lation of the Bible into the language of 
the common people, John Wycliffe dealt 
an infinitely mor2 serious blow to the 
Church of Rome, which sent her reeling 
into the catastrophe of the sixteenth 
century. From his professorial chair at 
Oxford, and afterwards from his country 
arsonages, this reformer before the 
Reformation thundered forth his denuncia- 
tions against the Roman Catholic See, ex- 
posing in violent terms the worthlessness 
of the friars, and even attacking the papal 
supremacy in all its relations. Each suc- 
cessive tractate was marked by an increas- 
ing dissent from the distinctive doctrines 
of the dominant Church, and ultimately 
attained a virulence only surpassed by the 
withering anathemas of Luther himself. 
Wycliffe’s advance on Langland was not 
one in degree only, but in kind. The lat- 
ter censured results; the former exposed 
causes. Langland would have smoked 
the grub that disfigured the leaves; 
Wycliffe detected the essential rottenness 
of the tree, and applied his axe to the 
trunk. - Owing to the influence of John of 
Gaunt, an advanced liberal in theology as 
in politics, the threatened persecution was 
staved off for a while, and Wycliffe pre- 
served his life and sees to the last. But 
the storm soon burst the limits which 
prudence and Lancastrian sympathy had 
imposed upon it, and breaking forth in 
fire and blood, delayed the Reformation 
for a century. Another social feature, of 
almost equal importance, was the rapidly 
growing desire of the people to throw off 
the incubus of an exclusive and degrad- 
ing feudalism. Langland’s noble protest 
against caste, breathes the spirit of an age 
which has not come even yet. “Injure 
not the bondman,” he exclaims; “though 
thy serf on earth, he may be thy master 
in heaven.” 


*¢ For in the Church’s charnel-house 
Churls are hard to know; 
Knight and kuave are together there.”® 
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So also Chaucer, in his oft quoted defi- tember, 1366, the Queen granted to Mrs. 
nition of a gentleman, anticipates Sidney, Chaucer an annual pension of ten marks, 
Burns, aud Tenny-on. | which was continued to her by the King 

c+ Sy eae Cine taal ‘lai | after her Majesty’s decease. This mar- 
And b hic deeds 0 pt bape. pase was ultimately the means of secur- 
Bat pr Aesaticnn tt ing for the poet the friendship of John of 
To deem no man, in any age, | Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, who married 
Gentle for his lineage; his kept mistress Katherine Roct or Swyn- 
Though he be not highly born, ford, widow of Sir Hugh Swynford, and 
He is gentle if he doth Chaucer’s sister-in-law. The Duke played 
What longeth to a gentleman.” the part of Mzcenas to Chaucer’s Hor- 
lace. In 1337 the latter was appointed 

These lines are but the legitimate and one of the valets of the King’s Bedcham- 
indeed inevitable corollary of the revolt ber, with an annual salary of twenty 
of the peasants some years before. It marks for life. In 1370 he was employed 
was the same spirit acting on minds dif- abroad on the Royal service. Two years 
ferently constituted and educated, that in- later,on November 12th, he was sent on 
spired the muscular liberalism of Wat Ty- @ mission to Genoa, to assist in the select- 
ler, and the artistic catholicity of Geoffrey tion of an English port for the formation 
Chaucer. |of a commercial establishment. He a 

The latter, more familiarly known as pears to have remained abread for nearly 
“Old Chaucer ” or “Dan Chaucer,” was a year, during which time he visited 
born in the first half of the fourteenth Florence, Genoa, and _ other places. 
century, possibly in 1328. Of his family Towards the close of November, 1373, he 
and upbringing we only know that his returned to England, and on the 23rd of 
parents were respectable and his educa-' April following, his royal master made 
tion was good. His works display a him a grant of a pitcher of wine daily; 
scholarly acquaintance with the classics which was soon afterwards commuted in- 
of Rome and Palestine, and a fair knowl- to a money payment. On June 8th of 
edge of what then passed for philosophy the same year, 1374, he was appointed 
and astronomy. He began to write at an Comptroller of the Customs in the Port 
early age, and continued to compose till of London, with the usual formal injune- 
the last year of along life. We are ut- tion to perform the duties personally, and 
terly in the dark as to his history until to write the official rolls with his own 
1359, when, according to his own testi-, hand. About this time also a yearly pen- 
mony, as given in the case of the Gros-| sion of 10/., which had been conferred by 
venor Peerage, he served ‘under Edward John of Gaunt two years before on the 
III. when that monarch invaded France; ' poet’s wife, was converted into an annuity 
and was taken prisoner in the expedition | in liferent to both, and to the survivor in 
which ended in the peace of Chartres, in fee. In 1375 Chaucer was appointed 
May, 1360. At this time he was about tutor and guardian to the son and heir of 
30 years of age, and what would be called | one Edmond Staplegate, of B:lsynton in 
a fine-looking man. Of medium height,! Kent, with the custody of the minor’s es- 
he had a fair complexion, pure skin, tates and of five solidates of rent in Solys, 
pointed beard, lips red and full, deep blue in the same county. During the last 
eyes, and graceful manners. His admir-| two years of Edward’s reign he was sent 
ing cotemporary Occleve represents him | respectively to Flanders and to France 
with a grave sweet face, grey forked on matters of great political importance. 
beard, and dreamy eyes;—every inch a! In April, 1377, he made a brief visit to 
gentleman. He is dressed in a dark-| England, and received payment in person 
coloured gown with very wide sleeves’ on account of his services; shortly after 
and hood, a black vest, red stockings and which he was sent back to Flanders. In 
pointed boots; and stands erect, abstract-' June of the same year Edward III. died, 
edly fingering with his right hand a black | and was succeeded by Richard II., who 
pen-case which hangs from his neck by a continued to the poet his annuity of 
beaded chain; while he holds in his left a| twenty marks, with an additional grant 
string of beads. of the same amount in lieu of the pitcher 

Shortly after the peace he returned to! of wine. In January, 1378, Chaucer was 
England, where in course of time he mar-|sent to France to assist in the negotia- 
ried one of Qieen Philippa’s maids of | tions for the marriage of the King to a 
honour, Philippa, daughter of Sir Payne daughter of the French monarch; and on 
Roet, King of arms at Guienne. In Sep-' his return after a brief absence, was again. 
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despatched to Lombardy in May, along 
with Sir Edward Berkeley. As this last 
mission detained him abroad for about a 
. year, he nominated one Richard Forres- 
ter and John Gower the pvet, as his legal 
representatives, to sue and be sued for 
him in the courts, during his absence. 
Gower’s nomination and the poetical com- 
pliments which he and Chaucer paid each 
other, are sufficient evidence of the in- 
timate friendship which subsisted be- 
tween them, and which, despite ingenious 
arguments to the contrary, we see no 
reacon to believe was ever seriously 
broken. Early in 1379 Chaucer’ returned 
to Ensland, and in 1382 was appointed 
Yomptroller of the Petty Customs in the 
Port of London, in addition to his pre- 
.vious office. In November, 1384, he ob- 
tained a month’s leave of absence on ac- 
count of his private affairs; and early in the 
following month was released from per- 
son:l attendance by being allowed a per- 
manent deputy. The leisure which he 
now enjoyed left him time to direct his 
attention to politics, and he was elected a 
knight of the shire for Kent in the Parlia- 
ment which met on October Ist, 1386. 
His intention, doubtless, was to support 
the Duke of Lancaster but the session 
was unusually brief and stormy. Parlia- 
ment was dissolved after a sederunt of 
one month, which resulted in the over- 
throw of the Lancastrian party, and the 
-succession to office of the Opposition 
headed by the Duke of Gloucester. Four 
-weeks liter the poet was dismissed from 
his custom-house appointments, and in 
1387 he experienced a further and irre- 
parable loss in the death of his wife. He 
continued, however, to receive his pen- 
sions until the month of May, 1388, when 
_his necexsities forced him to assign them 
to one John Scalby, in return for certain 
advances of money. Exactly one year 
after this the young king assumed the 
reins of the government; the Lancastri- 
an party came back to power; and Chau- 
cer reappeared at court. On July 12th, 
-he was appointed Clerk of the King’s 
Works ata salary of 2s. per diem with 
liberty to perform the duties by deputy, 
.but did not long retain the office; 
‘having resigned, or been dismissed for 
reasons unknown, sometime in or before 
. September, 1391. From this time until 
the accession of Henry IV., eight years 
after, Chaucer appears to have been in 
difficulties. In February, 1394, he ob- 
tained from the King a grant of 20/. a 
year for life in addition to his wages as 

ing’s esquire, and the pension of 10/. 
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which had been settied on him by the 
Duke of Lancaster. Yet that he was in 
destitute circumstances is certain; as we 
find him continually borrowing small 
sums on his new pension; and applying at 
least twice in July, 1398, at the Exchequer 
in person for the loan of 6s. 8/. Three 
months before his embarrassments were so 
notorious that he had been forced to ap- 
ply to the King for letters of protection 
from arrest. In 1398, his pecuniary mis- 
fortunes were lightened by an annual 
grant of a tun of wine, equal to about 4/. 
a year; and on October 3rd, 1399, Henry 
IV., the son of his deceased friend, the 
Duke of Lancaster, conferred upon him a 
further annuity of 26/. 13s. 4d. On Christ- 
mas eve of the same year, the poet ob- 
tained the lease of a house near West- 
minster Abbey, where he is supposed to 
have died on October 25th, 1400. Three 
days later he was buried in the great 
Abbey, — the first of that illustrious series 
of poets who were subsequently to repose 
beside him, and were not ashamed to call 
him “ Father.” 

The above, although only the meagre 
outline of along and busy life, embraces 
everything of importance concerning its 
subject which we know or can reasonably 
conjecture. We have not alluded to the 
poet’s supposed curriculum at Oxford or 
Cambridge, or at both; or to his alleged 
meeting with Petrarch at Padua,— with 
the many other circumstances which rest 
on mere conjecture. That Chaucer met 
Petrarch is not impossible or even improb- 
able. He visited Italy in 1373. and was 
certainly in Florence at a time when Pe- 
trarch is known to have been in the neigh- 
bourhood of Padua, some 120 miles distant 
as the crow flies. Nothing is more likely 
than that he should have been anxious to 
make the acquaintance of a brother poet 
of whom he had heard so much, and with 
at least part of whose writings he was cer- 
tainly familiar. The Clerk of Oxenford, 
to repeat the stale quotation, is made to 
preface his tale with these words,— 


‘* T wil yow telle a tale, which that I 
Lerned at Padowe of a worthy clerke, 
As proved by his wovdes and his werk, 
He is now deed, and nayled in his chest, 
Now Goi give his soule well good rest! 
Frannces Petrark, the laureat poete, 
Highte this clerke.’’ 


These lines are either meant to convey 
a graceful acknowledgment of Chaucer's 
literary debt to Petrarch, or to commem- 
orate a real event. To the latter theory 
it may be objected that the poet does not 
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make the statement in his own person, 
but through the medium of a fictitious 
character ; and —a point which commen- 
tators seem to have m'ssed —that an ac- 
quaintance with Italian, and with foreign 
countries, was in keeping with the char- 
acter of a Clerk of Oxford University. 
The fact of course cannot be definitely set- 
tled in the ab ence of satisfactory proof, 
and the most we can say is that the prob- 
abilities are in favour of the meeting. At 
any rate, it is pleasant to think that the 
two old poets met within sight of the blue 
Adriatic, and over their walnuts and wine 
discoursed to each other of the divine art 
in which they were both proficient. 

From Chaucer's poems we learn next to 
nothing of his life, or of the events and 
politics of his times. Of his manner, ap- 
pearauce, and habits of thought we get. 
indeed, brief glimp:es, but of what he did 
or said we are told almost nothing. The 
scanty records of his life show him to have 
been a singularly busy man. Of this we 
have abundant proof in the number of 
important offices that he filled, and the 
frequency with which he was employed 
on urgent affairs of state. He seems to 


have lived amid the constant press of bus- 
iness, and the ceaseless anxieties of politi- 


cal intrigue. That his seervices were valu- 
able is proved by the handsome pensions 
which were settled upon him, and by the 
esteem in which he was held by successive 
sovereigns. As to his personal habits, it 
is impo sible to speak with certainty, but 
from the great contrast presented by his 
income and his expenditure it is more 
than probable that he was not too econom- 
ical. Mr. Speght asserts that he was in 
receipt of an income of 1000/. a year and 
lived in great splendour. We know for 
certain that during one period of his ca- 
reer he lived in great debt. The question 
is, was Chaucer a spendthrift? Before 
attempting to answer this question we 
must have some proximate idea, not only 
of the amount of his income, but of its 
value according to the modern market 
rates. One authority estimates the value 
of one pound sterling then as equal to 
eighteen pound: now; another wou'd re- 
duce this by half; while a third would in- 
crease it by as much again. The point is 
not an easy ore to settle, but we may 
roughly solve the difficulty by comparing 
the price of work and provisions in the 
fourteenth and nineteenth centuries. In 
Chaucer’s time wheat was 2s. a quarter ; 
barley 1s.; a stone of wool, 3s.; a fat ox, 
6s. 8/.; a eow, 5s.; two hens, 1d.; a 

ls. 6d.; a gallon of wine, 5d.; anda 
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horse, about 40s. The salary of the Chief 
Judge was 40/. a year; of the Court 
physician, 100/.; and of the apothecary 
who attended the King in a danzerous ill- 
ness, sixpence per d:em; wh.le labourers 
and handicraftsmen were paid from 1d. to 
3d. per day. Judging from this scale we 
shall be within the mark if we estimate 
the value of 1/. in the fourteenth century 
as equal to 20/. in modern money. Let us 
now apply this standard to Chaucer’s in- 
come. His pension alone yielded him on 
an average at least 40/. a year, to which 
we may, on the lowest estimate, add as 
much more, as derived from his political 
employments and continental missions. 
This will give us an income of 8/., that is 
1600/. in our money, which for a poet 
laureate was a very respectable independ- 
ence. There must have been many years 
in which Chaucer’s income greatly ex- 
ceeded that sum, and if he had not sold 
his pensions it never needed to have been 
less. How comes it then that he was so 
very embarrassed towards the close of his 
life as actually to pawn his estate and be 
for six-and-eight-pences? A man of 
Ckaucer’s mind and character, the brother- 
in-iaw of a powerful duke, the companion 
of nobles, the friend of sovereigns, a man 
whose connections and abilitics could not 
fail to command respect, must have been 
terribly reduced before he stooped to be- 
come a beggar of odd shillings. Ia the 
absence of definite information we are 
irresistibly reminded of Mrs. Browning’s 
fine verse — 
** Old Chaucer, with his infantine, 
Familiar clasp of things divine, 
That stain upon his lips is wine.” 


By this we do not mean that the poet 
was — to use a cant word — intemperate ; 


‘although the mere fact that he writes 


against drunkenness is no proof either 
way. What little we know regarding his 
personal habits is conflicting. He him- 
self informs us that he lived as a hermit, 
althoug: further on he more than hints 
that he was by*no means abstinent in so- 
ciety. The truth seem: to be that he was 
naturally of a retired disposition; loving 
the company of his bouks and flowers and 
the sweet month of May; and, when alone, 
temperate in all things. His nature, how- 
ever, was large and genial, and, while de- 
lighting in solitary thoaght and a most 
sweet melancholy, Chaucer wa; too much 
a man of the world to shuncompany. His 
was a well-balanced nature, which com- 
bined in admirable proportions those qual- 
ities and virtues which usually pertain to 
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the poet, the merchant, and the diner-out. 
While the roman ic side of his nature 
withdrew him to the dai ied field: and the 
happy abstractions of poetic thought, his 
social sympathies attracted him to the 
company of good-fellows; so that he alter- 
nated tue sweets of retirement with the 
sg of society and the study of his 
ellow men. Toa man of his warm tem- 
perameant, great abilities, and social posi- 
tion, there were many and peculiar tempta- 
tions to extravagance. His: connection 
with embassies, and his constant continen- 
tal missions in the company of noblemen, 
were not conduc.ve to regular or frugal 
habi:s. H.s standing at court, his reputa- 
tion as a man of letters, and his relation- 
ship to the Duke of Lanca ter. made him 
a welcome guest in the selectest circles. 
He would naturally strive not to di:credit 
his noble counect.ons by a mean display, 
and his anxiety to requite the splendid 
hospitality of which he was the da‘ly re- 
cipient, would almost certainly lead him 
into extravagance and debt. That he 
lived well when he could is certain. It is 
impossible not to believe that Chaucer was 
a connoisseur in wines, and arare judge 
of a good dinner. The host in the Canter- 
bury Tales banaters him on his corpulence, 
and we have his own word for it that he 
loved good liquor. That with all this he 
was careful not to offend good taste is 
equally probable. In society he was usual- 
ly silent and reserved. Ile is described in 
the “ House of Fame” as poring over his 
books till his look becomes dazed ; and his 
host remarks upon his habits of abstrac- 
tionin company. Does not this seemingly 
chance and careless criticism by that bois- 
terous worthy suggest a vivid and striking 
picture of the man of thought, sitting in 
the midst of a mixed and jovial company, 
yet apart from them all in a world of his 
own, from which he looks at them from 
under his dreamy eyelid:, he not seeming 
to look, and reads the character of each 
with marvellous certainty? Add to this 
that Chaucer was an accomplished scholar, 
a shrewd energetic man of business, a 
warm frie d, possessing few prejudice: 
and no conceits, well skilled in all knightly 
exercises, and the author of writings, 
which though nastily smutched in parts, 
yet breathe the best spirit of modern 
hristianity,— and you have before you 
Geoffrey Chaucer, the man and poet. 

It is impossible in the abseuce of suffi- 
cient evidence to determine the order of 
succession in which Chaucer’s poems were 
composed. It is probable, however, that 
“The Court of Love ” aud the translations 
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were among the earliest productions. The 
first attempts of genius are usually imita- 
tive, and it is but natural to conclude that 
Chaucer began by tran lating. * Tae Ro- 
maunt of the Rose” is an almo:t literal 
rendering into Engli-h of an early French 
poem. ‘The author’s young mind was cap- 
tivated by the glitter of romance and by 
the loves and grace; of the troubadours, 
although in later life he shook himself free 
of foreign swaddling-bands. Ak‘n to this 
work in sentiment but more orizinal in 
thought, though springing from Provengal 
soil, are the allegorical poe ns, “The As- 
sembly of Foules,” «The Floure and the 
Leaf,” “The Complaint of P.te,” and “ The 
Court of Love.” All these, except per- 
haps the last, belong in spirit if not in 
years, to Chaucer’s youth; to which pe- 
riod the “ Troilus: and Cre:eide ” may also 
be assigned. “The Booke of the Duch- 
esse,” which contains one of the most per- 
fect portraits of a beaut:ful woman ever 
drawn; the “ Lezende of Good Women,” 
which inspired Mr. Tenny-on’s “ Dream of 
Fair Women,” and the “ House of Fame,” 
paraphrased by Pope, were the prod.ction 
of his maturer intellect. We csnnot afford 
at present to dwell on these poems, and 
shall be forced to content ourselve:, after 
devoting a word or two to Chaucer's lan- 
guage, with glancing briefly at his magnum 
vpus — the “ Canterbury Tales.” 

During the fourceenth century language, 
like thought, was in a state of transition. 
After a long and bitter struggle between 
the Norman French and S.xon, the obsti- 
nate vigour of the native tongue began to 
prevail, and to assert its supremacy over 
the polished but less vigorous French. 
In so great a state of confu’ion was the 
language that “moral” Gower, Chau- 
cer’s friend, uncertain which dialect 
would ultimately triumph and be the lan- 
guage of future England, sulved the diffi- 
culty by writing in French, Latin, and 
Saxon. Chaucer, with a happier instinct, 
chose the last exclusively, and helped by 
his writings to bring about the real.zation 
of his hopes. Hs wrote in the common 
dialect of the upper middle cla:ses, which 
was not pure Saxon but a combination of 
three-fifths Saxon and two-fifihs French 
and Latin. His compo it.ons, therefore, 
are marked by a large admixture of 
foreign words and phrases, and e:pecially 
by the influence of French accentuation. 
“The Tales ” seem much more difficult to 
read than they really are. Their pecu- 
liarities of diction and difficulties of 

rammar address themselves readily, like 

‘ope’s rhymes, to the eye, but vanish 
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when looked into. We shall give our 
readers one golden rule, by attending to 
which they will have little difficuity in 
reading Chaucer, viz. — Pronounce the 
final ¢ whenever the metre demands it, | 
and the final syllable in all words of | 
French origin, as eg. in cordge, visage, 
honour, clamour, maniér. Bear in mind, 
also, that the strangeness of three-fourths 
of the words results from the antiquated 
way in which they are spelled, and that 
when deprived of an e or an n, or other- 
wise slightly altered. they become familiar. 
They are old friends disguised in foreign 
garb; when we hear them speak their 


stranzeness vani-hes. 
DSsBat to return. It was one of spring’s 

loveliest mornings, five hundred years ago. 
The little birds were “making melody,” 
and the young grass was wet with the 
morning rain, when Chaucer and nine-and- 
twenty pilgrims set out from the Tabbard 
Inn in Southwark, to visit the shrine of 
Thomas A’Beckett at Canterbury. The 
Tabbard was at that time, and for centu- 
ries afterwards, a famous hostelry; and its 
remains, accord:ng to a correspondent in 
the London Echo, whose interesting ac- 
count we adopt almost verbatim, may yet 
be seen hard by St. Saviour’s in the Bor- 
ough High Sireet. Turning from the 
street into one of those courtyards which 
abound in the east of London, the visitor 
comes wpon the ruins of the once famous 
inn the very name of which has been 
transformed by time. It is now known as 
the “Talbot,” but the inscription above 
the doorway contradicts the modern sign- 
bowrd aud procluiins the house to be “ The 
Ancient Tabbard Inn.” The whole yard 
is redolent of dlapidation. Facing the 
visitor on entering is an interesting block 
of old building:, forming part of the kft 
side, and the bottom of what once was an 
ample courtyard. This part of the build- 
ing contains not improbably the shell of 
the corresponding portion of the original 
inn. The dours of the first floor all open 
into one of the wide balustraded galleries 
or verandahs so common in the genuine 
old English hostelry. Until about a year 
ago the landlord of the Talbot, then a 
small public-house, and still forming part 
of the modern mass of brick building that 
blocks up the right side and part of the 
centre of the court-yard, rented the rooms 
by which this balustraded gallery was, and 
still is, surrounded. They were then let; 
as bedrooms, and kept in good mart 
and are supposed to occupy the site of the | 





very rooms once tenanted by the Canter- 


bury Pilgrims; the gallery probably dif- 
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fering but little in appearance from what 
it was when Chaucer frequented. it in 
search of good wine. The landlord event- 
ually became insolvent; the paltry tavern 
was shut up, and the bedrooms were dis- 
mantled. 4 that plight they might be 
seen some months ago, and for aught we 
know to the contrary, may still be seen 
—empty, dusty, dreary —ranged above 
ground-floor premises which do duty as a 
parcels conveyance office, and abutting on 
a mean ill-kept yard. Until within the 
last few years the coigne of the old balus- 


; traded gallery was connected on the right 


with the modern brick mass by an ancient 
wood-work bridge, coeval at least with the 
oldest portion of the building as it stands. 
But the bridge is gone, and the lust of gold 
and the pride of life have so destroyed 
that spirit of reverence and refined super- 
stitious love for the venerable which 
should characterize an advanced civiliza- 
tion, that it is greatly to be feared the rest 
of the structure will soon follow. Yet it 
was in this court-yard, and before this 
very inn, that Chaucer and his nine-and-/ 
twenty pilgrims stood in picturesque con- 
fusion in the early dawn of that fresh 
spring morning, long, long ago; and 
agreed that for their common amusement 
on the road each one of them should tell 
at least one tale in going to, and another 
in returning from Canterbury; the best 
story teller to be treated to a supper by 
his tellow travellers on their return to the 
Tabbard Inn. The company comprises 
representatives from all classes of society 
except the two extremes; there is neither 
a prince nor a beggar. The characters 
are taken from middle-class life, of which 
they may be accepted as fair and truthful 
types; being described with a vigorous fi- 
del.ty which has never been surpassed in 
the whole range of art. Every figure 
stands out from the canvas sharp and clear 
lke pictures seen through a stereoscope. 
Not a touch, not a line is wanting ; each 
trick of speech and peculiarity of feature 
or of dress, is photographed with Pra- 
Raphaelite fidelity. The place of honour 
is accorded to the Knight, whoze achieve- 
ments are first described, after which the 
poem goes on to say — 


** [That] though he was so worthy he was wise, 
And of his port as meek is as a maid. 
Nor ever yet he villainy has said 
In all his life unto the meanest wight, 
He was a very perfect gentle knight.” 


His modesty is shown in his armour, which 
though good was not gay. Accompanying 
the Knight was his son, an upright, lusty 
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young squire of some twenty years. Be- 
ing a lover and youthful, he paid more 
attention to his toilet than did the Knight. 
His hair was carefully curled, and his 
sleeves were cut after the latest fashion. 
Although but a lad, he had already ac- 
quited himself with credit in the field, in 
*hope to stand well in his lady’s grace.” 
His complexion was fair: his eyes a laugh- 
ing blue, and al-ogether “ he was fresh as 
is the month of May.” He could ride or 
dance, and wield the lance or the pen with 
equal facility. His good digestion mani- 
fested itself in his exuberance of spirits, 
and his love in his fluting or playing all 
the day. 


** So hot he lovéd, that by nightertale 
He slept no more than doth the nightingale, 
Courteous he was, lowly and serviceable, 
And carved before his father at the table. ’’ 


This last touch suggests a striking con- 
trast between the manners of Young Eng- 
land in the fourteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. The Knizht was modestly attended 
by a single yeoman, whose coat of green, 
bright arrows, and manly equipment are 
described with a gusto which shows how 
proud was Chaucer of the English yeoman, 
and goes far to justify Professor Fawcett’s 
intense admiration of that sturdy person- 
age. There, too, was the Nun, 


** Who of her smiling was full simple and coy, 
Her greatest oath being only ‘ By St. Loy.’ ”’ 


She was also a sweet singer, and her inno- 
cence of the world is shown in her accen- 
tuation of French, which was after the 
mongrel dialect of Stratford atte Bowe. 


** At meat well taught, I ween, was she withal; 
She let no morsel from her lippés fall, 
Nor wet her fingers in her saucé deep. 
Well could she carry a morsel, and well keep, 
That no drop fell upon her snowy breast.’’ 


What a picture have we here of the simple 
child-like Nun, who had got.by rote and 
put into practice such rules of etiquette 
as could be learned from the books of those 
times! In company she was pleasant and 
affable, and so tender-hearted that she 
would weep if “that she saw a mouze 
caught ina trap.” Her little hounds she 
fed on dainty. morsels, and wept when any 
one smote thei. 


** Her nose was straight; her eyes were grey as 


glass; ; 

Her mouth full smooth, and also soft and 
red; 

But certainly she had a fair forehead, 

It was almost a spanné broad, I trow.’’ 


Her cloak was graceful ; her wimple neatly 
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frilled ; and on her arm she wore a string 
of small coral beads enamelled with greens 
to which was attached a brooch of bright 
gold, with the inscription Amor vincit 
omnia. The monk follows. He was a 
great sportsman, and had a_ profound 
knowledge of horseflesh. 


** Full many a dainty horse had he in stable; 
And when he role men might his bridel hear 
A-gingling in the whistling wind so clear.”’ 

He was a man of an enlightened mind who 

had given the old saints and maxims the 

slip, the better to keep pace with the new 
world. 


** He gave not for that text a pluckéd hen, 
That saith that hunters are not holy men; 
Or that a monk, when he is cloisterless, 

Is likened to a fish that’s water!ess,— 

That is to say, a monk out of his cloister; 

But this same text held he not worth an 
oyster.”” 


Rival theologians might squabble as to the 
superior efficacy of faith and works. The 
monk accounted them both equally useless, 
and neither worked nor prayed more than 
he could help. His dress was of the cost- 
liest material, with fur-trimmed sleeves, 
and capacious hood, fastened under the 
chin by a curiou ly-wrought gold pin, the 
head of which formed a love-knot. His bald 
head “ shone as any glass,” and his ruddy 
face was polished as if it had been lubri- 
cated with oil. He was also very fat — his 
eyes being sunk and rolling in his head; 
and of all roasts, our friend preferred a 
good fat swan. The Friar comes next in 
order. He was a limitour,—that is, a 
friar to whom had been assigned a ccrtain 
district within which he was permitted to 
beg. This friar was wanton and merry ; 
a graceful confessor, and ever ready to 
absolve such as could pay for the privilege. 
His hood was stuck full of pins as presents 
for comely wives. A good singer, he knew 
every tavern in town, and was familiar 
with ostlers, who could be of service to 
him, but not with poor people who 
couldn’t. He was the best beggar in all 
his order, not one of whom could wheedle 
a poor widow out of her last farthing so 
well. In speaking, he lisped affectedly, 
“to make the English sweet upon his 
tongue.” 


‘* His eyen twinkled in his head aright, 
As do the stars upon a frosty night,” 


and altogether “unto his order he was a 
noble post!” : 

Come next in order the Merchant with, 
his forked beard, beaver hat, sententious 
speeches, and appearance of wealth, which 
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made people not suspect that he was bank- 
rupt: the Oxford Scholar, whose horse 
was lean as any rake and himself not over 
fat; who put all his money in books; who 
spoke seldom, but always briefly and to 
the purpose, and who, in the true spirit of 
a student, would gladly learn and gladly 
teach: the Serjeant of Law, who seemed 
busier than he was: the grey-bearded, 
red-faced Franklein, who was a sheriff and 
knight of the shire, and dearly loved in the 
morning a sop of wine: with a haber- 
dasher, carpenter, weaver, dyer, and up- 
holsterer. The Cook, who follows, is 
drawn with a sympathetic, and the Ship- 
man, who was a bad rider but a good 
sailor, with a loving —hand. But our 
readers must turn to Chaucer himself if 
they would make the acquaintance of the 
Doctor, who loved a fee and whose study 
was but little on the Bible; the Wife of 
Bath, who had been married five times and 
survived to tell it; the poor Parson, 
prompt to rebuke rich men as well as 
poor, who taught Christ, but first followed 
him himself; the hard-working labourer, 
who paid his tithes; the sturdy, boastful, 
corn-stealing, lying Miller who, we are 
pretty sure, didn’t ; the meek but cunning 
Contractor ; the long, lanky-legged Reeve, 
unrivalled as a cattle-dcaler, who cheated 
his lord out of his rents, and although 
mounted on a good horse, always rode last 
in the company; the Sompnour, with 
blotched face and coarse mouth smelling 
of garlic and onions, who was seldom 
sober, and talked dog-Latin when drunk ; 
the smooth, fair-haired, beardless, small- 
voiced Pardoner, with wallet packed with 
indulgences from Rome and pigs’ bones, 
which he sold for saintly relics, and whose 
preaching was all to win silver and very 
little tow in souls; these, with the Host 
and a few supernumeraries, make up the 
nine-and-twenty pilgrims whose descrip- 
tion occupies the Prologue to the tales. 
They form a gallery of literary paintings 
unsurpassed in any language for the life- 
like vigour and artistic care with which 
they are elaborated. Nowhere can we 
find a more vivid and truthful picture of 
national life and manners, of the appear- 
ance and social traits of middle-class life. 
Of the Tales themselves, perhaps the most 
generally admired is that which relates the 
trials of Griselda; a tale which has been 
made the theme of universal praise, and 
has for centuries maintained its place in 
the affections of the world. For our own 
part, while acknowledging the skill of the 
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with the too-saintly heroine. She. was, 
beyond doubt, a faithful wife, but she was 
not a faithful mother; and the apathy with 
which she sees her children led off, as she 
supposes, to be murdered,— while she 
utters no word of complaint to her brutal 
husband, but returns his loathsome ca- 
resses, —excites only disgust. Still the 
poem furnishes some of the best examples 
of the tender side of Chaucer’s genius. In 
simple, child-like, touching human pathos 
hé is simply unapproachable. He lays a 
child’s hand upon our heart and thaws it: 
into tears. Of the uniform terseness and 
power of his language it is almost unnec- 
essary to speak. Here are a few frag- 
ments gathered at random from his works, 
illustrative of his descriptive powers. 
Constance, the queen, is being banished 
from her own country at the instigation 
of a cruel and remorseless mother-in-law, 
who is enraged that her son should have 
renounced heathendom and embraced 
Christianity ard Constance. Advantage 
is taken of the King’s absence to send his 
wife adrift in a small boat all alone on the 
wide sea. This is how Chaucer describes 
her passage down to the beach. 


‘** Have ye not sometimes seen a pallid face, 
Among a press, of him that hath been led 
Toward his death, where he can hope no 

grace, 
And such a colour in his face hath had, 
That men might know him that was so bested, 
Among the crowd of faces in the rout ? 
So Constance stands and looketh her about.’’ 


This is terribly graphic. So also is the 
grim sketch of Mars standing upon a 
chariot, while 


ss A wolf there stood before him at his feet, 
With fire-red eyes, and of a man did eat.’’ 


How finely also is the idea of extreme 
debility conveyed by the word “ creepeth ” 
in the following line; as if the soui stole 
out quietly, on tiptoe, so as not to shake 
the poor old frame into a premature disso- 
lution, or as if perhaps it had not power 
left to take an energetic flight. A man 
who dies from sheer old age and natural 
debility, is said to have lived 


‘* Till that the soul out of his body ereepeth.** 


Again, when Creseide was carried off 
to tne Grecian camp, she promised to steal 
back to Troilus upon a certain evening, 
but after a time, says the poet, new fancies 
will wean her from old loves, and all 
thought of Troilus 





poet and the splendid pathos which ani- 
yates the verse, we refuse to sympathize 





** Throughout her heart shall knotless slide; ”* 
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—that is, slip so easily as not even to | 
cauce a ping or leave a regret. 

Chaucer says a thing in the shortest 
way, us ng such words as come first to 
hand. In this way his language is not 
unfrequently what many might call vulgar 
and his s:miles especially have often a lu- 
dicrous air. The Wife of Bath, e.g., com- 
plains that one of her husbands used to 
come home “ drunk as a mousé ;” and an- 
other who had grown feeble with age is 
dismissed contemptuously thus, — 


** The clerk, when he is old and may not do 
Of Venus’ workings, is not worth a shoe.’’ 


So also “ arrogance is not worth a hen,” 
or an unmarried life “a bean.” The 
tongue of the scold “age clappeth as a 
bell,” her stinging speeches are “ the 
arrows of her crabbed eloquence,” and the 
sultaness is a “cursed crone.” Or take 
this from “ Troilus and Creseide,” — 


** Consider now if they be not to blame, 
This kind of folk, what shall [ call them, 
what ? 
That boast of women’s favours, and by name, 
Who yet have granted them nor this nor 
that, 
Nor think more of them than of my old hat.’’ 


And, further on, 


** But if a fool were in a jealous rage, 
I would not send his sorrow at a mite.’’ 


Speaking of Oracles, Pandarus bluntly 
says — 
** As for Apollo, and his servants’ laws 
Or oracles, they are not worth three straws; 
For the goJs speak in amphibologies, 
And for one truth they tell us twenty lies.’’ 


Chaucer’s humour is of the richest, 
broadest kind; often partaking of the na- 
ture of sly sarcasm, what in Scotland would 
be called “pawky humour.” His genius 
was so nicely balanced, and the threads of 
humour, pathos, and sense were so indis- 
solubly blended in the web of his mind, 
that it is d ficult to separate warp from 
woof. In largeness of nature he comes 
next to Shakspeare. He has all the 
latter’s power of pathos and description ; 
almost as much: insight into character; 
accompanied by the same large heart and 
brain, broad sympathies and splendid skill ; 
almost everything in short, but that side 
of Shakspeare’s genius which has given us 
Hamlet. Had Chaucer lived two centuries 
later he would have been a great dramat- 
ist, the only possible rival of him of Avon. 
His poetry is fresh as the morning grass in 





May. It has a bloom and beauty which 
belong to the dawn of the world, and 
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which have faded in the heat of modern 
civilization. It is also inspired by a spirit 
of genuine piety; and by a largeness of 
spirit and want of bigotry conspicuously 
evidenced by the fact that commentators 
are still divided as to the poet’s religion. 
Some call him Wycliffite, others Roman 
Catholic. To us the question seems one 
of little moment; Chaucer was neither. 
His portrait shows that he wore the beads 
of the Romish Church, and his reverential 
allusions to the Virgin Mother are as many 
as those to the Virgin’s Son; but the whole 
spirit of his writings and his contempt 
for priesteraft prove conclusively that his 
heart was not with Popery. His prudence 
and caution preserved him from the ex- 
tremes to which the nobler and more dar- 
ing spirit of Wycliffe inspired that ardent 
reformer. Chaucer steered a mid course, 
and while sympathizing with many of the 
forms of the old faith, was preserved by 
his keen sense and his personal experience 
of the reformers from giving it a blind or 
exclusive devotion. He was as muc’: Prot- 
estant as Catholic, but neither party can 
claim him for its own. We have already 
dwelt on the minuteness of his descrip- 
tions. When he describes a sailor to use 
the expression of an eloquent writer, we 
seem to smell tar. In this respect only 
does Chaucer resembles Crabbe. The 
latter was a poetical photographer who de- 
scribed scenery in the spirit of an en- 
santa that is, he was a mere copyist. 
thaucer also copied nature, but he clothed 


his descriptions in the vivid colours of his 
own rich mind, the light that never was on 


sea orland. His life gives the lie to the 
stale fullacy that there is a natural antago- 
nism between thought and action, poetry 
and cotton. How many poets are there. 
from David to Mr. Morris, who have been 
profound statesmen, shrewd merchants. 
and wise rulers. Bacon was a great law- 
yer, but a greater philosopher. Surrey, 
Sidney, Raleigh, and Spenser were ail 
dreamers who were alzo statesmen. S'aks- 
peare, the completest intellect of all time. 
was a shrewd and careful man of business. 
The Queen Anne men of letters, with the 
exception of Pope, were all interested in 
Official life. Some of them, like Addison 
and Prior held important offices in the 
state. Swift, an Irish clergyman, at one 
time ruled the Ministers, who ruled the 
kingdom. Steele, among the first, and 
even vet one of the most charming of 
English essayists, held three or four lucra- 
tive appointments, and grumbled that he 
held no more; and so intimate at that 
period was the connexion between litera- 
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ture and business, that every man who 
wrote, or thought he had written, a good 
poem or pamphlet, anticipated as his re- 
ward some active employment under gov- 
ernment. Tue best history we possess of 
the Peninsular War was written by Gen- 
eral Sr Wiil.am Napier; one of the best 
translations of Homer is that by the late 
Lord Derby; Grote never ceased to tuke 
an ac ive sare in business and in polities ; 
Mr. Yates at present holds, and Mr. Trol- 
lope unt.1 recently held, an important gov- 
ernment appointment; Mr. Hughes, Dr. 
Warren, Mr. Maguire, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. 
Gladstone, the Duke of Argyll, Lords 
Lytton and Houghton, with scores of oth- 
ers, are all well known politicians and au- 
thors; and, not to multiply instances, do 
not Mr. Morris’s designs in furniture fetch 
a higher price even than his incomparable 
poem:, and are there not those who main- 
tain that Mr. Dobell’s wine is superior to 
his verse? Our railroads and factories, 
our bridges and wharfs, attest the might 
of mere thinkers. Fro: the cloisters of an 
old university a theorist has sent abroad 
his thougits, and girt the world with cir- 
cles of electric fire, and but a few months 
ago the power of thought in guiding and 
shaping gigantic forces to a definite issue 
was seen in the splintered columns of 


Strasburg and the blackened farmsteads 
of Lorraine. 
Finally, in reading Chaucer we renew 


our youth. The gladness, the delight, 
the fresh keen joy in life and nature which 
we suppose men to have felt when their 
blood was richer aud the world was 

oung, comes back once more. The grass 

asaricher green, the sunshine a warmer 
glow, the months an intenser joy. We 
walk ankle-deep amid the laughing daises, 
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and brush the dew from off the grass at 
sunrise. Chaucer’s conceptions are all of 
the joyous prime; sparkling as if washed 
in dew. He is never nebulous; but al- 
ways speaks so that we cannot help but 
understand him. Clo ely ak nto this is 
his refreshing modesty. His innocent 
self-forgetfulness, his unconscious, happy 
egotism, adds a flavour all its own to every- 
thing he writes. Tne mingled gravity 
and sweetness of his face, also, are reflect- 
ed in his poetry, which is full of delight- 
ful surprises. We have to hold ourselves | 
in readiness either to laugh or to weep — 
we never know which. Wuat more shall we 
say ? We might go on thus for hours expati- 
ating upon the many charms of Chaucer’s 
poetry, and yet not exhaust the list; but 
we must call “halt.” The men of whom 
we spoke at the commencement of this 
article, — Richard II., Edward IIL, John 
of Gaunt, Wycliffe, and the re t, — have 
long since passed into dust, and the in- 
trigues and wranglings which shook the 
senate and the cloister are gone as a tale 
that is told. The Tabbard Inn, which in 
the times we write of was a famous hos- 
telry and situated amid green fields and 
singing birds, is now a mass of ruins in 
the midst of swarming millions, within 
five minutes’ walk of London Bridge. But 
amid all these changes the nine-and-twenty 
pilgrims are with us still; for by the aid 
of the cunning artist who so faithfully por- 
trayed them, we are enabled to draw aside 
the ve:l from the past, and see to-day the 
perfect Knight, the jovial Squire, and the 
sturdy M.ller w.th the rest of that delight- 
ful company, as vividly as when they set 
out from the Tabbard Inn in the freshness 
of that April morning five hundred years 
ago. 
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Way Crecces Piease tHe Eye.— In a course 
of lectures in Berlin, Professor Miller offered, 
the Mechanics’ Magazine says, a simple ex- 
planation of the admiration bestowed ou these 
curves, The eye is moved in its socket by six 
muscles, of which four are respectively employed 
to raise, depress, turn to the right, and to the 
left. ‘The other two have an action contrary to 
one arother, and roll the eye on its axis, or 
from the outsile downward, and inside upward. 
When an object is presented for inspection, the 
first act is thit of circumvision, or going round 
the boundury lines, so as to bring consecutively 
every inliviluil portion of the circumference 
upon the must delivate and sensitive portion of 





the retina. Now, if figures bounded by straight 
lines be presented fur inspection, it is obvious 
that but two or three muscles cin be called into 
action; and it is equally evident that in curves 
of a circle or ellipse all must alternately be 
brought into action. Tie effect then is, that if 
two only be employed, as in rectilinear figures, 
those two have an undue share of l.bour; and, 
by repeating the experiment frequently, as we 
do in childhood, the notion of teliu.n is instilled, 
and we form gradually a distaste for straight 
lines, and are led tu prefer those curves which 
supply a more general and equable shure of 
work, 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
MISS BROWN. 


IN FOURTEEN CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Miss PriscrtLa Brown looked at her- 
self anxiously in her little bedroom glass, 
and wondered if her mourning would do. 
“T should like to have been able to afford 
myself a new black dress,” she thought ; 
“and my bonnet is very shabby, in spite 
of the new ribbons. Poor Mrs. Barker! 
It won't signify to her, but I shouldn’t like 
it to be thought that I hadn’t cared to pay 
respect to her memory.” Then she began 
to smooth her dyed silk, to pinch out the 
half-rusty crape, that it might stand out 


more crisply, and to re-arrange the new | 


black bonnet-strings, which alone in their 
glossy stiffness seemed to affront the rest 
of the half-worn dress. On the whole, she 
hoped to pass unremarked in the company 
who were to meet that day to hear the 
funeral service read over the deceased 
Mrs. Barker. And though the reflection 
did not occur to her, she might have told 
herself that she would probably be the 
only genuine mourner there. 

She was not related, even distantly, to 
Mrs. Barker. But they had been neigh- 
bours in the same street of the same town 


for more than ten years, and an acquaint- 
anceship had grown up between them, on 
which Miss Brown, now that it was over, 
looked back as a friendship. Their inter- 
course had indeed contained elements not 
quite compatible with a real friendship. 
Mrs. Barker was captious, sarcastic and 


domineering. Miss Brown was nervous 
and timid; but along with her fear of the 
elder lady’s temper had been mingled a 
great pity for her loneliness, and even for 
the moroseness which made her so intoler- 
able to those less gentle and patient than 
Miss Brown. And now the latter forgot 
the tyranny and temper, and thought sor- 
rowfully of the poor woman's bodily suf- 
ferings, and mental discontent, and unhap- 
piness; and penitently of her own occa- 
sional failures in patient sympathy; and 
looking bxck on their ten years’ neighbour- 
hood, she knew that she would in future 
be much more sensible of the loss of Mrs. 
Barker's society than she had ever been of 
the pleasure of it. 

Another friend gone too, then! She 
wished she had discovered sooner that 
Mrs. Barker had been a friend after all, in 
spite of her oddities and tempers. But 
Miss Brown had been fancying that her 
day for friendships was over. More than 
twenty years ago, one “friendship” had 
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come to such sudden and fatal shipwreck, 
that she seemed never since to have cared 
about making another. She had known 
many bitter partings, many sorrowful 
good-byes. That one had been the bitter-. 
est of all, because she had been forced to 
keep its bitterness to herself. When one 
morning, her cousin, Robert Dixon, had 
come to tell her that he was going to be 
married, she had smiled at the news, and 
wished him joy, and had then said a good- 
bye in her own heart to what seemed like 

her own life. That was.more than twenty 

years ago. But somehow Priscilla Brown 

had felt since that time that she was too 

old to make new friendships and think of 

new loves. 

Yet she was not really very old or 
unlovable. Shelooked perhaps more than 
her real age, which was forty-four, partly 
because of the style of her dress, which for 
ten years had been that of un elderly 
woman; partly because of a certain for- 
mality and stiffness of manner, proceeding 
from natural shyness. She was tall, and 
her figure was still slight and graceful. 
Her face had scarcely been what could be 
called pretty ; but the eyes were soft, the 
expression serene and sweet, and her com- 
_ had been exquisitely fair and clear. 

he youthful freshness and the ivory 
smoothness of skin were gone, but the 
delicate purity of tint still remained; and 
even those who had known [Priscilla in 
former days, and under the old pet childish 
name of “ Lily,” which suited so well her 
fairness and slender grace, might have 
thought that years had dealt very gently 
with her, and left her much of her youth- 
ful attractiveness. But among her present 
acquaintances, there were only’ two who 
had known her in her youth. She had 
come to settle in Millchester with an inva- 
lid sister about fifteen years ago; and 
after her sister’s death, had continued to 
live there, because the quiet lodgings in 
one or other of its dull back streets suited 
her slender purse, and because she had vo 
iuducement to go anywhere ele. To the 
few Millchester people who had got to 
know the quict, solitary, stiff old maid. she 
was simply Miss B own, or “ poor Miss 
Brown ” —a forlorn unit in that helpless 
mass of reduced gentlewomen whose one 
duty to the busy, bustling word is to 
keep, if possible, out of its way. 

The two people who could remember, if 
they cared to do so, what she had been in 
days gone by were her cousins, Mr. Robert 
Dixon, and his sister, Mrs. Lorimer, and 
they, indeed, had not much time to give to 
such reminiscences. Mr. Dixon was & 
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prosperous banker, with a handsome house 
a little way out of the town. He was a 
widower now; and his sister, who was a 
widow, had lived'with him, and kept his 
house, and looked after his children, ever 
since his wife’s death. She had ample 
means of her own, and her residence with 
her brother was simply a piece of obliging 
benevolence onher part. Itis to be feared 
that, though Miss Brown knew this, she 
had never been able thoroughly to appre- 
ciate this sisterly behaviour; for some- 
times, during the first years of Mr. Dixon’s 
widowerhood, she had wondered if he 
could have quite forgotten how he had 
once liked her, and allowed her to see that 
he didso. Mrs. Lorimer, however, would 
only have smiled had she guessed that her 
cousin entertained any notion cf supplant- 
ing her; and Pri-cilla herself was secretly 
ashamed of her own grudge against her, 
for Mrs. Lorimer was a tolerably good- 
natured woman, with the good-nature 
which even selfish people, if prosperous 
and happy, can afford to shew to those 
who are not likely to interfere with their 
well-being. She was kind, in her own 
way, to the poor relation; and Miss 
Brown, conscious that her secret bitter- 
ness of spirit was unchristian and un- 
worthy, struggled against it, and, as a 


sort of penance for her depravity, tried to 
see only the intended kindness, and not 
the occasional insolence of the fashion of 
it. Thus they had continued on sufficient- 


ly friendly terms. Miss Brown had paid 
short visits now and then at Elm Grove, 
Mr. Dixon’s villa; and Mrs. Lorimer came 
tocall on her, and brought her presents of 
flowers and vegetables — not, perhaps, the 
very choicest that grew in the Elm Grove 
gardens, but good enough to be, as Mrs. 
Lorimer sa‘d, “very nice and usefnl in a 
small Millchester lodging.” There was no 
natural reason why the flowers should not 
smell sweet, and why the peas and cauli- 
flower should seem to have lost their 
flavour; and Miss Brown tried to accept 
them gratefully, and make the most of 
them. As to the hot-honse grapes and 
greenhouce flowers that she would some- 
times see on the table by Mrs. barker’s 
sofa, and which she knew came likewise 
from Elm Grove, she reminded herself 
that, to an inval'd like Mrs. Barker, these 
delicacies were only appropriate offerings ; 
and she was even generous enough to 
resent, with some family pride, the sneers 
with which the cynical old lady once criti- 
cized Mrs. Lorimer’s motives in supplying 
her with such tributes of affection. “ She 
is my cousin, Mrs. Barker; and I am sure 
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she means kindly.” To which Mrs. Barker 


| had rudely replied: “I make you welcome, 


then, to all your cousin's kindness, and I 
wish you much joy of it. I’m glad I 
haven’t come yet to be thankful for such 
small mercies”— words which brought 
tears into Miss Brown’s geutle eyes, but 
to which she only retorted by repeating 
her vindication of Mrs. Lorimer’s kindly 
intentions. A coolness had followed this 
little scene, but the quarrel was made up 
over Mrs. Barker’s next attack of neural- 
gic pain. When she was suffering from 
this, Miss Brown forgave her everything. 

Thinking of these sufferings now, she 
could forget all the crossness and rough- 
ness which they had caused. “Poor wo- 
man! poor Mrs. Barker! Well, she is 
happier now, I trust. [ought to think of 
that ;” and she was wiping away a tear 
with her fine, clean pocket-handkerchief, 
forgetting its fineness, and that the proper 
time for producing it in the worshipful 
company of well-dressed monrners was not 
come, when she heard a sudden clatter and 
commotion in the street, and looking out, 
saw that a carriage had stopped at the 
door, and that Mrs. Lorimer, in the richest 
and newest of mourning, was sweeping 
into the house. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mrs. Lorimer, too, was on her way to 
attend the solemnity of the day. “I 
found it was rather early,” she said, as she 
came in, “so I thought I might as well 
come round and give you a seat;” and 
having taken one herself, as she spoke, in 
her cousin’s parlour, it soon became plain 
that she had come less for the purpose of 
saving her the five minutes’ walk to the 
end of the street, thin of enjoy'ng a little 
preliminary gossip, which would have been 
out of place in the house of mourning, 
and for which Miss Brown was not much 
more disposed just then than she was to 
make her shabby dre<s and tearful eyes 
more conspicuous by arriving in an osten- 
tatious carriage, in tead of upon her own 
humble feet. She could not, however, de- 
cline the offered seat; and, to her relief, 
Mrs. Lorimer notice | neither her dyed silk 
nor her red eyelids, being too much occu- 
pied with reflections on more important 
subjects. 

“So, there’s Mrs. Barker gone! Well, 
we must all die. It’s a mercy, poor old 
woman, that she didn't last longer. Her 
temper was something frizhtful.” 

“She had much to suffer,” said Misg 
Brown softly —so softly that Mrs. Lori- 
mer scarcely heard her. 
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“T wonder how she has left her money. 
She was such a curious woman, that, for 
my part, I shouldn't be surprised if she 
had made some extraordiuary will. They 
say she had no really contidential law- 

er.” : 
a There must be some relations, I sup- 
pose,” said Miss Brown, who until this mo- 
ment, had scarcely thought of a will at 
all. 

“No,” said Mrs. Lorimer quickly. “I’ve 
reason to know, for I’ve made inquiries, 
that she had no relations at all. Her hus- 
band liad some, I know, but they have 
nothing to do with her. She might leave 
her fortune to you or me if she liked. Of 
couree, Priscilla, she will have left you a 
remembrance; you were always very at- 
tentive to her.” . 

Miss Brown’s face flushed with a sudden, 
not unpleasant agitation of hope. She 
had never thought of a possibie legacy to 
herself; she had never got a legacy in her 
life. Supposing that she had been left a 
remembrance, as Mrs. Lorimer called it. 
A “remembrance,” she understood, gener- 
ally meant “ten pounds to buy a mourn- 
ing-ring.” There was a momentary strug- 
gle in her mind over the mourning-ring. 
Would it be necessary for her to spend 
even part of her ten pounds, if she got 
them on such a useless ornament? Would 
not a mourning black-silk dress, or new 
shawl, be as suitable a tribute to the 
memory of her friend? Then, with an 
instinctive dread of allowing herself to 
enterta'n the hope of 3uch a windfall, she 
said: “I'm sure I dun’t expect anything; 
I never thouzht of it.” 

“Well, all I say is, it will be very odd 
if none of her friends here are remem- 
bered; I am sure she has been trouble 
enouzh to them. Tue times and times 
I’ve felt it was just my duty to go and see 
what the old woman was do‘ng, and how 
she was, because really sie seemed to 
have no one to look after her! Not that 
I expect to see a sixpence of her money.” 
Then Miss Brown perce ved that Mrs. 
Lor:wer considered her elf entitled to a 
legacy too, and naturally s!ie could not help 
thin'::ng of the chances of her own, though 
she did so with a thrill of contrition at the 
unfeelingness of such calculations. 

When they arrived at Mrs. Barker’s 
house, Mrs. Lorimer kept her wits about 
her, and had a sharp eye on the looks and 
manners of the other mourners, and reck- 
oning up her own claim; aginst what she 
knew of theirs, believed that she might be 


sure of a hundred pounds at least. Ten! 


pounds were a good deal more to Miss 
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Brown than 4 hundred were to her cousin. 
Yet she again forgot all about her possible 
legacy whi'e she stood, squeezed into a 
corner, thinking regretfully of the even- 
ings she had spent with Mrs. Barker in 
this very room; and which, dreary enough 
as they had been, would have been still 
drearier to the solitary, murose oli lady, 
if Miss Browu had not tried to cheer 
them. 


CHAPTER III. 


THe funeral was over. Miis Brown 
was sitting at home in her little parlour, 
having taken off and carefully pat away 
her black dress. She had done so witha 
little hesitation. It seemed unfeeling to 
change the black dress for a brown one 
on the very evening of her friend’s fu- 
neral; but economy had been too longa 
serious consideration with her to allow of 
her departing from her daily frugil habits ; 
besides, she considered that by saving her 
black dress she might do Mrs. Barker’s 
memory more honour before the world, 
than by wearing it out in the solitude of 
her own fireside. But she la‘d aside her 
usual needlework, and sat thinking of the 
service which she had that day attended. 
And then she thought of her own faneral 
service, and wondered if, when she died, 
there would be a single human being to 
shed one such genuine tear for her as she 
had shed that day for Mrs. Barker. No; 
there would be no one to moura her death, 
even as there Was no one who really cared 
much about her life. She had tried to 
fulfil the duties which came in her way. 
She was g-ntle and kind to the lodging 
maid-of-all-work; she gave out of her 
penury to those poorer than herself; and 
struggling w:th, and in part subduing her 
own surinxing from the task, she had taken 
a share of tho.e thankless daties of a 
charity collector, which seem to be gener- 
ally thrust upon single wo:nen. Bat, after 
all, what part had she in the worlJ’s work, 
and who would miss her wher she left it? 
What wa3 she to anybody, and what was 
anybody to her? 

Then, even a; the tears filled her eyes, 
her thoughts wandered back to the days 
when things had been d.fferent with her, 
when she had little dreamed of this cheer- 
less and solitary old age. In her reverie, 
she saw herself as she had once been, 
young and pretty, and nappy with a quiet, 
serene happ.ues3 and hope. How confident 
that hope of hers had been! how sue she 
had been that life was very sweet, and that 
as she loved, so she was lovedagain! She 
had been mistaken; and for many a year 
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the recollection of this mistake of hers 


used to bring a painful spasm to her heart,. 


and a flush of shame to her face. Now, 
though she could thiuk of it more calmly, 
still it was a thought from which she 
shrank uncomfortably. To-night this un- 
comfortable recollection seemed to rise be- 
fore her more prominently than usual. 
And more distinctiy than usual too, came 
a remembrance of another kind, which al- 
ways had the power of soothing and com- 
forting her, even though the actual thing 
on which she looked back had been more 
painful than pleasant to her at the time 
when it happened. 

She had been a girl of eighteen when 
her cousin, Robert Dixon, had begun pay- 
‘ ing her those attentions which had first 
flattered her vanity, and easily won her 
affect:on. He had not meant anything se- 
rious, but it was some years before she 
discovered this; and before she had made 
tne discovery, and got her eyes opened to 
the mistake into which she had fallen, she 
had refused the only offer which had ever 
been made her — thanks, perhaps, to her 
own secret confidence in her cousin, and 
conseqent indifference to every one else. 
It was the recollection of that genuine love, 
which had been so honestly and earnestly, 
and even passionately pressed on her, which 


at once pained and soothed her; only, as 
time went on, even her soft heart had got 
to find more and more satisfaction in the 
thought of the very pain wh ch her refusal 


had caused to her unlucky lover. It was 
pleasant to know that she had been so 
loved once, little as any one cared about 
her now. It was comforting, in the midst 
of her sad reflections about how little any 
one would grieve for her death, to be able 
to say to herself: “I wonder if he re- 
members me still? He told me, even 
when I refused him, that he would never 
forget me while he lived. I wonder if he 
would be sorry to hear of my death ?” 
The little maid of the lodging brought 
in her tea, which gave a new direction to 
‘her meditations. There had been a rise 
of a halfpenny in the prices of sugar and 
bread, and this idea came to add its weight 
to her already depressed spirits. It was 
reported too that coals were to be dearer, 
and winter was only beginning. Miss 
Brown sighed; and then, remembering 
what Mrs. Lorimer had been saying, began 
to think, with a sort of fearful, nervous 
anxiety, about the chances of Mrs. Barker's 
having left her a “remembrance.” She 
felt all the time that it was better and 
wiser not to think about it, if she could 
only help doing so; and to prepare her- 
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self to bear the possible disappointment 
in a becoming spirit, she kept sav ng to 
herself: “ Poor Mrs. Barker! I shall miss 
her very much; but I’m sure I had no 
claim on her — not the slightest.” 

There was a loud ring at the door-bell. 
This did not startle her, for there were 
other lodgers in the house; but pre ently 
she heard a man’s step in the passage, and 
a voice asking for her, and then she did 
start, and her face flushed lke a young 
girl’s and as she rose, she trembl:d with 
a nervous agitation which would still some- 
times overpower her when she chanced to 
meet unexpectedly the one for whom years 
ago she used to wait and watch. How- 
ever, this emotion might only be a sort 
of echo of the past, for she could check it 
now as she could not have done then, and 
though she glanced with a little annoyance 
at her poor fire and worn dress, she was 
sufficiently misstress of herself to meet her 
visitor, when he was shown into her 
parlour, with a friendly, composed wel- 
come. Only when Mr. Dixon came in, and 
when she saw in his face a look which 
struck her as unusual, she grew a little 
nervous again a3 she said: “I hope there’s 
nothing wrong, Robert? Maria and the 
children are well?” (For what had 
brought him to call on her at this hour? ) 

“ All quite well, thank you.” Te was 
shaking hands with her as he, answered 
her, and was doing so with a warmth 
and cordiality which brought the colour 
back to her face, and a reminiscence of old 
times to her mind, driving from it the 
thoughts with which it had been lately 
occupied. She sat down, but he remained 
standing by the fire. “This is a strange 
time to come to call on you, Priscilla,” he 
said, after a moment’s silence; and the 
tone of assumed jocularity, for it was quite 
evidently assumed, made her heart beat | 
quicker. It was a strange time for him to 
come ; his look and manner were strange: 
something strange was surely going to 
happen. “But I thought I had better 
come and see you this evening myself. 
I’ve something to tell you, Priscilla; I 
thought I would come myself to tell you;” 
and he turned suddenly as he stood near 
her, and looked at her with a curious look, 
which made her grow hot and cold. What 
was it he had come to say to her? 

“ Perhaps you guess what it is; perhaps 
you know what I’ve come to tell you,” he 
said abruptly, as he still looked at her in 
that peculiar way. She did not answer. 
She had been flushed, and now she be- 
came very pale. Was it possible that the 
long, long deferred hope was coming true 
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at last? People often said that Mr. Dixon 
was sure to marry again. Was the old 
dream of her youth being renewed, and 
had he come to ask her to be his wife, to 
take care of his children, and to manage 
his house for him, insteaduof Mrs. Lorimer ? 
But why did a feeling more resembling 
terror than joy seem to come over her as 
she waited for him to go on speaking? 
Of course, if he asked her, she would say 
yes. It could not be possible that she did 
not know her own mind on that subject, 
after hav:ng had all these years to think 
about it. Or—was it possible that what 
she now felt was a fear of, and a shrinking 
from the very thing which she had once 
so hopelessly coveted, so vainly sighed 
for ? 

But she had not answeed his last ques- 
tion. Still, he did not seem surpised at 
her confured look or at her silence. “I 
see,” he said presently; “this won’t be al- 
together news to you. Well, it will be 
news to Maria, at any rate.” 

News to Maria! Yes, she had no doubt 
it would be news to Mrs. Lorimer, and not 
of an agreeable kind. And was she quite 


sure —the question flashed on her — that 
the news would be welcomed by herself, as 
She kept 


she had fancied it must be? 
silence, and he went on. 

“ After all, Priscilla, if you had any no- 
tion of this, you might have given us a 
hint. But perhaps it was more prudent to 
say nothing about it. Of course ”—as 
he saw her now completely puzzled look — 
“you guess that I’ve come to tell you about 
the will.” 

“The will!” and she gave a gasp, of 
anxiety, as it seemed to him; in reality, of 
relief. He had come, then. merely to tell 
her about Mrs. Barker’s will; perhaps of 
a legacy to herself; not to make anything 
like a proposal of marriage! Sie was re- 
lieved — she was certainly relievéd. 

“ To be sure, the will. Mrs. Barker has 
left you all her money. You have suc- 
ceeded to forty thousand pounds.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Miss Brown was once more alone in her 
parlour, seated at her table, with the tea- 
tray and the cold tea-pot before her. Mr. 
Dixon had gone, and she was left to real- 
ize to herself as she could the news that 
he had brought her. Forty thousand 

ounds! Nobody had ever supposed that 
Mrs. Barker was so rich, though she was 
known to be well off. And all this money 
was now hers! This was her legacy! At 


first she was too awestruck to be actually ' 


happy. If she had been left a hundred 
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pounds she would have been able better to 
realize and enjoy the idea of such unex- 
pected good-fortune. But forty thousand! 
She was confounded, awed, half-incredu- 
lous. She found herself thinking, in a va- 
cant, absent way, of that additional half- 
penny which she would have to pay for her 
next pound of sugar, Then she remem- 
bered how inaifferent Mrs. Barker had 
been about the threatened rise in the price 
of sugar; and so, by degrees, she got to 
conceive of what was to be her own future 
immunity from all such petty care:. 
** Robert says I shall have fifteen hundred 
pounds a year,” she thought, and another 
standard whereby to measnre her strange 
new fate occurred to her. She knew that 
even Mrs Lorimer had only six hundred a 
year. ° 

She went to bed mechanically at her 
usual hour; she got up the next day and 
went about ler frugal daily housekeeping. 
She was not sure that she had not been 
dreaming a dream about having been left 
a fortune. But before the day was far 
gone, there came to her sufficient confirma- 
tion of Mr. Dixon’s news; and before the 
evening, she found herself deep in a maze 
of strange law papers and law phrases, 
and listening in meek, uncomprehending 
bewilderment to the talk between the 
lawyer and Mr. Dixon, who had come back 
to see her, and whose proffered assistance 
in this, to her, overwhelming embarrass- 
ment of riches, she was glad to accept. 

Miss Brown proved herself to be a very 
poor woman of business. They were very 
patient with her— both the lawyer and 
the banker—and did their best to make 
her understand the meaning of the new 
language which she had to learn; and she 
was obliged to them for the pains they 
took to explain things clearly, and very 
much ashamed of her own stupidity and 
muddle-headedness, and of the trouble she 
was giving them. When Mr. Finch, the 
lawyer, was gone, she tried to apologize to 
her cousin. 

“You see, Robert, I am so ignorant 
about all these business matters. I am 
afraid I am very stupid.” Mr. Dixon 
smiled indulgently; and as he looked xt 
her gentle, still sweet face, with its expre - 
sion of shy helplessness, perhaps some re- 
membrance came to him of the time when 
he used to take pleasure in being appeale:! 
to by his pretty cousin for help or enlight- 
enment in her girlish difficulties. 

“You are quite clever enough for a wo- 
man, Priscilla.” he said, in what he meant 
to be a complimentary tone. “It doesn’t 
do for ladies to be born lawyers. If Mrs. 
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Barker, for instance, had trusted more to 
her lawyer, and less to her own wisdom — 
But it doesn’t signify much now, and it is 
all the better for you after all. But, how- 
ever, I needn’t say, Priscilla, that I shall 
always be delighted to be of any use to 

ou. Don’t speak of trouble,” continued 

r. Dixon heartily, as Miss Brown again 
made some apologetic murmur. “It’s no 
trouble ; it’s a pleasure to me to do any- 
thing for you. Of course you will require 
a good deal of advice, being, as you say, 
so unused to these matters; and though 
Finch is a capital man of business — you 
couldn’t have your affairs in better hands 
—still, there are many little things that 
you might like to have a friends opinion 
about, and you must apply to me, you 
know. I’m always at your Service. Why, 
we’ve been good friends all our lives, you 
and I, and it would be odd if I weren’t 
ready and happy to be of the least use to 
you.” And then Mr. Dixon looked at his 
watch, and shook hands cordially with her 
and hastened away to his business; not 
dreaming that he was leaving his cousin 
just at the moment when he might have 
been of-use to her, and when she really 
wanted him. But she had taken up so 
much of his valuable time already, that she 
did not like to detain him longer, when he 
seemed in a hurry. After he was gone, 
however, she sat and tried hard, but hope- 
lessly, to think over and understand all 
she had been told. There was one thing 
in particular which she puzzled over in 
vain perplexity. Mrs. Barker had made 
her own will, instead of employing a law- 
‘yer to do it for her. This Miss Brown 
easily understood was a serious folly and 
misdemeanour on Mrs. Barker’s part, and 
such as she herself would never have 
dreamed of committing. Still, the will 
was acknowledged to be a perfectly valid 
one. What was wrong, then? Why 
should Mr. Finch and Mr. Dixon have 
looked at each other, and said something 
to one another about a “ previous settle- 
ment” and “natural heirs?” Why should 
Mr. Dixon have said: “I can explain it all 
to Miss Brown if she likes, but it makes no 
difference, youknow? It doesn’t interfere 
with the perfect validity of the will, and 
with her rights.” What was there more 
to explain? Poor Miss Brown’s head was 
already buzzing with all the explanations 
she had had to listen to — explanations 
which seemed to her to explain so little. 
Was there anything else which she had 
failed to understand properly ? 

“] wish Robert could have staid; I 
would have asked him what it was. Only 
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I am so stupid; I know so little about 
these things. I wish I were cleverer.” 

Robert had said she was quite clever 
enough for a woman. She was not sure, 
though, if she was quite satisfied with the 
compliment; she was not sure, when she 
came to think ahout it, if she wished to be 
satisfied or not. 


CHAPTER V. 


As it happened, Miss Brown had _ no op- 
portunity for talking to Mr. Dixon about 
her affairs for some time after this. She 
saw her lawyer, of course, as often as she 
wished; but he was almost a stranger to 
her; personally, his manner was formal 
and cold, and she was often shy and flur- 
ried, and afraid of showing her ignorance, 
and want of comprehension of his involved 
explanations... Therefore, the secret per- 
plexity in her own mind about Mrs. Bar- 
ker’s will was not set at rest, and by de- 
grees she got to think that as Mr. Finch 
saw no difficulty in the matter, it must be 
all her own fancy or her own mistake; 
and that there couid really be nothing to 
explain to uer which had not been fully 
explained already —if only she were not 
so stupid. So she held her tongue, and 
gradually her little uneasiness died away, 
and she was able to take possession of and 
enter into the enjoyment of her fortune 
with an undisturbed mind. 

And her enjoyment was very great. In 
her case, fortune had not come when she 
was past being able to take pleasure in it. 
She was by no means this. It was delight- 
ful to wake in the night and to remember 
that she was mistress of fifteen hundred a 
year; and so, with a murmured thanks- 
giving, to fall asleep again in that happy 
security of peace and comfort for the rest 
of her life. It was delightful to lie think- 
ing in the morning before she got up, of 
her d:liverance from all those cares and 
worries, from which, throughout her whole 
life, she had never perfectly escaped till 
now, and which, during late years, had 
followed her weary steps very closely. It 
was pleasant to dress herself in the rich 
raiment — the soft, warm, becoming silks 
and furs which before she could only ad- 
mire at such an unapproachable distance ; 
and to feel conscious, as she looked in her 
glass, that she was a fair, stately, pleasant 
woman to look on, and no longer the 
pinched and meagrely dressed, shabby- 
genteel figure she used to know. The 
very creature comforts which now sur- 
rounded her—the bright, well-furnished 
rooms in which she had gone to live, the 
good food on her table, the well-bred, well- 
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dressed servants who waited on her, the or disagreeable. It was mort'fy'ng, « 
comfortable little carriage which was at doubt, to have lost even that poor legacy 
her command —all these luxuries were of a hundred pounds on wh.ci she had 
relished by her with a keen zest which had been reckoning. I: was rather trying to 
in it something of youthful freshness of | her temper to see her poor relation so en- 
enjoyment. tirely raised above all reach of her pat- 
A; to the glad, delicious consciousness|ronage. But there was some con olation 
of her power to do kindnesses and give in assuming a patronage of another kind, 
help, it would have been almost overpower- | Miss Brown was no longer depend snt on 
ing, if she had not very soon been uncere- her stray gifts of game, poultry, or garden 
moniou:sly awakened to the fact that, rich produce, or on her offers of change and 
as she was, she was not half rich enough country air; but she was very dependent 
to satisfy one-tenth part of the demands /on Mrs. Lorimer’s knowledge of the -vorld 


which were sure to be made on her purse 
and her benevolence. Within the very 
first fortn'git after Mrs. Barker’s death, 
she began to see something of this. It 
might have been an “ undesigned coinci- 
dence” but it certainly was an odd one 
that the clergyman of the church to which 
she belonged should have preached on the 
text beginning “ Charge them that are rich 
in this world,” the very Sunday after Mrs. 
Barker's funeral. During the following 
week she got three letters, one requesting 
a subscription towards the building of a 
Protestant church at Constantinople; an- 
other setting forth in pathetic terms the 
case of a destitute clergyman’s widow and 
six children in the west of Ireland; the 
third, with a calm confidence which at first 
startled her into the supposition that her 
claim to the money was being formally 
disputed, suggesting that she should im- 
mediately employ her fortune in building 
a model lodging-house for unemployed 
market-gardeners. Along with this last 
application came a printed form of sub- 
scription and stamped envelope, which she 
vonscientiously returned. But she sent 
five pounds to the destitute Irish widow, 
and was rewarded by seeing afterwards in 
the newspapers that the case was one of 
mere common swindling. In fact, it was 
in this very matter of her ability to be 
charitable that she found almost the only 
drop of bitterness in her cup of pleasure 
—she could not help people expecting too 
much from her, but it grieved her to be 
obliged to disappoint their expectations. 
In spite of this, however, she was happy, 
very happy. 

One other thing had at first interfered 
with her pleasure in her riches—she 
feared that Mrs. Lorimer would grudge 
them to her, and would resent having been 
so completely passed over in Mrs. Barker’s 
will. To her great comfort, however, Mrs. 
Lorimer shewed nothing but generous and 
sympathetic pleasure in her cousin’s good 
fortune. Indeed, Mrs. Lorimer was too 


prudent a woman to wish to seem unkind 


|and society, and on her advice respectin 
servants, houses, and tradespeople; an 

' Mrs. Lorimer was kindly | beral in allow- 
;ing her the benefit of both. and found its 
pleasant to chaperon Ler rich, shy, spinster 
| cousin to shops, and call:, aud dinner- 
| parties, that she swallowed the annoyance 
'of aaving to take up a somew!at second- 
|ary position. Nor could she help being 
softened and propitiated by the sim licity 
and modesty with which Priscella bore her 
new honours. Perhaps Mrs. Lor mer’s 
conscience reminded her of many a light, 
and sign of careless ind.fference to her 
poor cousin’s feelings, which the latter 
might now have resented, if she had 
chosen. She was half-touched by her gen- 
tle humility, and half-contemptuous of it. 
“ Priscilla was always a poor- pirited crea- 
ture, poor thing!” she said to herself. 
She did not understand that Miss Brown 
could still distinctly remember every mor- 
tification and annoyance, even while she 
silently forgave them, and tr.ed to view 
them as not having been intended. But 
she did understand that Priscilla was “ after 
a!l, a good creature— And I'm sure, for 
my part,” she said to her brother, * I don’t 
grudge her her good luck. And it’s well 
for her that she has us to take care of her, 
for she’s as simple as a child in some 
things. But she's really 3:0 good-tem- 
pered and amiable, one can’t help liking 
her.” It had taken Mrs. Lorimer a long 
time, apparantly, to find out her cousin’s 
good qualities; and even Mr. Dixon 
smiled a little to himself at this sudden 
recognition of them. 

Five months passed away, and the first 
novelty of Miss Brown’s change of for- 
tune had subsided. She was still very 
happy init. Every morning and evening 
her thanksgivings for her “ mercies ” were 
as fervent as ever. But sometimes, to her 
surprise, there would come over her in the 
midst of her prosperity, a slightly dull, 
wearied, unsatisfied feeling ; and now 
then she would wonder why, even now 
with so many friends and acquaintances 
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than she used to have, she shonid still be 
so lonely. 

One reason for it might be her own nat- 
ural reserve and shyness of temper; it 
was so difficult for her to make new 
acquaintances. People fancied she was 
proud and unsocial, and the knowledge 
that she was believed to be so, increased 
her shyness. Nobody seemed really to 
understand and become fond of her — not 
even those to whom she tried to be kind- 
est. She was courted and paid attention 
to, but she knew that it was partly on ac- 
count of her fortune and position, partly 
out of compliment to Mrs. Lorimer, who 
had first insisted on introducing her into 
society. She never experienced any sen- 
timental longings for the old, quiet, ob- 
scure life; she shuddered at the thought 
of its dreariness and poverty. But she felt 
that her present life, easy and comfortable 
as it was, did not prove quite so satisfac- 
tory as she had at first fancied it was to 


e. 

At last, when the bright spring weather 
began, she went to pay her cousins a visit 
at Elm Grove. There was a pleasant ex- 
citement in the idea of this visit, which 
made her prepare for it with a feeling of 
eagerness and anticipative enjoyment. 
After all, her own home was a dnll one, 


in spite of its pleasantness and comfort. | d 


Her cousins were her cousins, her own 
nearest relations, and they had of late 
acted towards her in a very kind and 
cousinly way, and had both pressed her to 
come and stay as long as she liked. There 
was no doubt that they would be very 
happy to see her. 

That was such a new, pleasant convic- 
tion, that people were to be happy, really 
and truly happy to see her! It was a 
conviction she had rather missed, it must 
be said, on the occasion of former visits 
to Elm Grove. She remembered that; 
but she would not think about it now; for 
there was Mrs. Lorimer standing at the 
door to receive her, hospitable welcome 
beaming in her face; and there —yes, 
there was Robert himself, who had come 
home early from his beloved bank that 
day,on purpose to be ready to hand her 
out of the carriage! It was a very 
pleasant arrival. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Upon my word, Maria, I think I might 
do worse.” So said Mr. Dixon to his sis- 
ter one day, about a fortnight after Miss 
Brown’s arrival at Elm Grove. 

And Mrs. Lorimer, after a slight pause, 
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replied: “Well, on the whole, I think 
you.couldn’t do better.” 

Mr. Dixon looked relieved, for he had 
been waiting with some uneasiness for 
Mrs. Lorimer’s verdict. 

“Of course, my marriage need not 
make any difference to you,” he said 
readily. “You would remain—that is,” 
he added, correcting himself, and aware 
that he had been very nearly hurried 
away by an impulse of gratitude into an 
imprudent suggestion —‘‘ you would re- 
main here until you could find a house to 
suit yourself. I am sure Priscilla would 
be too glad to have you.” 

“Qh, I daresay,” said Mrs. Lorimer, 
rather snappishly. 

Then she felt that she was foolish to 
spoil the effect of her former gracious 
speech by any ungraciousness of manner. 
After all, her brother’s announcement 
had not taken her by surprise. That he 
should marry again, was only in the na- 
tural order of things; and Priscilla was 
likely to be a very docile and subservient 
sister-in-law. So, when he went on to say 
that he had made up his mind to propose 
to her that evening, Mrs. Lorimer, after 
that one struggle between her temper and 
her prudence, made up her mind to ap- 
prove heartily of what he was going to 


O. 

“You know, Robert, I have always 
been anxious that you should marry again. 
And I am very fond of Priscilla; and I 
am sure, putting aside all thought of her 
fortune, that she will make you an excel- 
lent wife.” 

Mr. Dixon was too glad to get his sister’s 
consent and to have everything, as he ex- 
pressed it to himself, “ arranged so easily,” 
to make any remark on the self-denial 
with which she had for so long concealed 
from him her secret wishes as to his re- 
marriage. 

Priscilla had been enjoying her visit 
very much. She could not remember, as 
she innocently told her cousins, when she 
had been so happy. Perhaps it did not 
occur to any of them that her memory 
need not have been so severely taxed, if 
former visits had been made equally 
pleasant to her. But that fortnight, at 
any rate, had passed very pleasantly; and 
with her spirits enlivened, and her health 
strengthened by the fresh country air, the 
shy gravity had become dispelled, the 
sweet, serene temper had brightened into 
gentle cheerfulness, and she had proved 
herself so pleasant a companion, that Mrs. 
Lorimer wondered half-grudgingly, at the 
change in her, and Mr. Dixon became 
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more and more sensible that his notion of 
marrying Priscilla was an excellent one. 
The step once decided on, he did not 
lose time in taking it. On the very even- 
ing after he had settled his plans with 
his sister, he proceeded to make them 
known to the person they most concerned, 
without asingle misgiving in his mind as 
to her manner of receiving the intelli- 
gence. His confidence was not unreason- 
able. He had great reliance on his sister’s 
judgment, and she had spoken as if Pris- 
cilla, or indeed any single lady whatever, 
must be thankful for an offer of marriage, 
from whomsoever it might come. He 
knew, too, that an offer from him was not 
one to be despised. He was rich, with a 
handsome house and an ample establish- 
ment. He was a widower, indeed, and he 
had three children. But these facts 
seemed only to give an air of increased 
solidity and respectability to the posi- 
tion he had to bestow. He was no law- 
less elderly bachelor, of doubtful habits; 
neither was he a precise, selfish, unyield- 
ing one, untrained to the domestic yoke, 
and accustomed to take always his own 
way. His first wife had had avery good 
time of it with him ; his sister had reigned 
and ruled to her heart’s content. Priscilla, 
or any body else, might reasonably count 
on a very comfortable married life, and 
Mrs. Lorimer had just cause for believing 
that her brother ran no risk of a refusal. 
But Mrs. Lorimer had no suspicion of 
what, after all, was his chief source of con- 
fidence, She knew nothing of his old flir- 
tation with his cousin, and she had never 
remarked what had not quite escaped his 
eyes—the little nervous flutter which 
Priscilla had sometimes betrayed at the 
sight of him. Of late, certainly, her man- 
ner had been much more self-possessed, 
but this was only natural, for she had 
been seeing him more frequently, and she 
was perhaps acquiring more self-reliance 
and dignity since her succession to for- 
tune. It was very well she should do so; 
he would not care to have a shy, nervous, 
easily abashed wife at the head of his 
table. As to her liking for himself, he 
had no doubt of it; and though he had 
thought little enough of it in by-past days, 
there was now something which pleasant- 
ly flattered his vanity in the belief that he 
had always been an object of special inter- 
est to one, who, he was beginning to find 
out, was a very lovable woman indeed. 
Moreover, she was a person of importance 
now in their society : and a marriage with 
her would add not a little to his own con- 
sequence. On the whole, he prepared for 





taking the field that night with a very 
comfortable confidence both in the wisdom 
of his project and in its ultimate success. 

He handed Priscilla, as usual, to din- 
ner, and exerted himself even more than 
usual to be agreeable to her. And she 
found him very agreeable. But as she 
went with, Mrs. Lorimer to the drawing- 
room after dinner, she thought, with a 
half-wondering, half-melancholy smile, how 
much she would have given years ago for 
such a delightful hour. “ But I daresay it 
would have been very different then. How 
happy I should have been — and yet, how 
shy and stupid, and how vexed with my- 
self afterwards for my awkwardness and 
confusion. I was not shy at all to-night. 
How pleasant it is to be able to talk easily. 
Yes, it is very pleasant — but Well, 
perhaps, it is best as it is.” She was sigh- 
ing to herself, she hardly knew why, when 
she found that Mr. Dixon had followed 
her from the dining-room, and that Mrs. 
Lorimer had left the room, and they were 
alone. 

Nothing in this, however, struck her as 
extraordinary. She sat down on the sofa, 
and took up her work, and made some re- 
mark about the fineness of the weather 
and the beauty of the spring-blossom on 
the trees. 

“Do you like this place, Priscilla?” he 
said abruptly. 

“Elm Grove! Yes, Ilike it very much.” 

She knitted away qnite comfortably and 
unsuspiciously. 

“I’m glad you like it. Priscilla, what 
would you say”—— Then he stopped 
and looked at her. It was very odd, but 
she was still blind to what was coming. 
She looked up from her knitting for a 
moment without exactly noting what he 
was saying, and began to count some 
stitches. Her calmness annoyed him, but 
he had begun now, and he would go on. 

“ Priscilla,” he said gravely, “Iam _ go- 
ing to ask you to be my wife.” Then, in- 
deed, her composure gave way. A look of 
stupefaction, a deadly paleness came over 
her face. It had come at last! And she 
had been thinking herself safe ! 

Then, as he sat down on the sofa beside 
her, and took her hand, while she was 
too bewildered and frightened to make 
even a show of resistance, a sudden 
memory rushed over her of those old, 
long-past days —of hours when she had 
waited, and watched, and wept, and 
prayed for this very thing ; of weary days 
of blank disappointment, of nights of bitter 
tears. And it was come now — now, when 
she had no other welcome for it but this 
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\ feeling of actual shrinking and terror. 


‘> 


“Oh! no, no!” she murmured, with a sort 
of wail, as if over the remembrance of 
what she had once suffered. Of course, he 
did not understand her. He, in his obtuse, 
well-meaning contentment with himself 
and his plans, could only suppose that her 
low cry was expressive of conventional, 
old-maidenly hesitation. 

“We're neither of us so young as we 
have been, it’s true,” he said, with a self- 
satisfied smile. “ But we needn’t mind 
that — need we, Priscilla? We are old 
enough to please ourselves at anyrate. 
I’ve only to think of my children and my 
sister. As to the children, you’re just the 
very best mother they can have; and 
they’re fond of you already, you know. 
As to Maria, she knows what I’m going to 
do, and she’s delighted. And you have no- 
body to think of at all.” 

That was true, how true! 
body to think of; she was so alone in the 
world! She turned away her face, and 
tried to think, and he still held her 
hand. 

Just then, Mrs. Lorimer came in. She 
thought she had given them time enough 
to make up matters, and she was impa- 
tient, with a somewhat irritable im- 

atience, to know if she must really 
ook out for another home for herself or 
not. 

“ Well, Maria,” said her brother cheer- 
fully, as she came in. Miss Brown drew 
her hand’ away, and stood up hastily; but 
he rose too, and again took possession of 
her hand; and as he did so, he felt a real 
ong and satisfaction in his prize. He 

ad no doubt at all that he had done well 
for himself. 

Before Miss Brown could say a word, 
Mrs. Lorimer came up and gave her a 
hasty kiss. She wanted to get the scene 
over. Then the three little girls came in, 
and Priscilla had presence of mind enough 
to whisper hurriedly: “Please, say noth- 
ing to them yet.” And nothing more was 
said that evening. 

But poor Miss Brown had no sleep that 
night. What was this that had happened 
to her, and what had she been about, that 
she had allowed it to happen! Had she 
really agreed to marry Robert Dixon? 
She felt she had not agreed to it; in her 
own heart she had shrunk from agreeing 
to it. Yet her agreement had been taken 
for granted. She was vexed and angry 
with herself; how foolish and stupid she 
had been. And yet, how could she have 
helped it? 

Was not what Robert had said, true? 


She had no-| b 





She was alone in the world; and had she 
not been feeling this l»neliness of hers to 
be a sad and cheerless thing, even with all 
her money to comfort her in it? And 
why should she tremble at the offer that 
had been made her to-night? She had 
loved this man — how dearly! Was her 
love for him so completely dead? He had 
been very good and kind to her during 
those last months; she had been very hap- 
py living in his house. What was there 
so alarming in the idea of having to live 
there always? On the other hand, was 
there not something chilling and unwel- 
come to her in the thought of having to re- 
turn to her own solitary home? And now 
she need not return there; her home, her 
very own home was to be here, among the 
pleasant fields and gardens! How often 
had she thought with a sigh of excusable 
envy, how charming such a home would 


e. 

Yet she could not help saying to herself 
over and over again: “Qh, if he had only 
asked me before! Oh, if he had asked me 
when I was poor and friendless, and had 
no home at all! Oh, why does he come to 
me now?” When the morning came she 
had not answered the question to her sat- 
isfaction; and she got up and dressed, 
weary and depressed, and with every 
minute that passed getting more and 
more perplexed as to what she was to do 
next. 


CHAPTER VII. 


AFTER breakfast, Mr. Dixon begged to 
have a few minutes’ conversation with her. 
It was a fine bright morning, and they 
went out on the lawn near the house. 
But presently they discovered that the 
air, though fine and spring-like, was a 
little chilly, and the paths were slightly 
damp; and Mr. Dixon had forgotten his 
hat, and Miss Brown her shawl: so they 
returned to the house, and Mr. Dixon led 
the way to the comfortable library. It 
was a more suitable trysting-place for 
such middle-aged lovers than the damp 
garden; but Miss Brown thought, with a 
curious wistful. sadness, how little she 
would have cared about damp and cold 
once. 

“ Well, my dear Priscilla,” began Mr. 
Dixon as he placed a chair for her near 
the fire, “now that you and I have come 
to an understanding, we had better be- 
gin to consider our future arrangements a 
little.” 

He had taken a chair for himself, and 
put it as near to hers as he could manage, 
and now he again offered to take her hand. 
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To his infinite astonishment, she quietly 
withdrew it, and et the same time pushed 
her chair a little farther back. “ Robert,” 
she said, getting flushed and then pale 
again, “I’m afraid I was wrong not to say 
this yesterday —but—I don’t think we 
have quite come to an understanding yet. 
Indeed,” and now she blushed like a 
girl, “you took me so by surprise. It 
was very stupid of me, but — but” 
She was getting confused, and losing her 
dignity sadly. 

“ Not come to an understanding!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Dixon impatiently. “Why, 
Priscilla, you don’t mean to say that 
you’ve changed your mind?” He spoke 
sharply. almost angrily. The next mo- 
ment, he recollected himself, and tried to 
recover his temper. But the harsh tone 
had had a remarkable effect on her, at 
which she herself was surprised: instead 
of frightening her, it seemed to rouse her 
spirit, and she was astonished at the calm- 
ness and fearlessness with which she an- 
swered him. 

“As to changing my mind, Robert, you 
have given me no time to make it up. I 
was confused last night; I was not pre- 
pared for what you said to me. I am sor- 
ry you spoke of it to Maria.” 

“But you agreed. You seemed quite 
satisfied.” He, in his turn, was confound- 
ed-at the notion of there being any diffi- 
culty in his way. He began to suspect 
that Priscilla had “more in her” than 
either he or his sister supposed. He was 
vexed with himself for having blundered 
in his last speech, and he was also vexed 
with her. 

“Yes, I know. I was wrong. Perhaps 
—if Maria had not come in just then. I 
had no time, you know. But, of course, I 
was wrong. Iam sorry I allowed you to 
misunderstand me.” 

“Then I have misunderstood you, have 
I?” he said sulkily. What fools women 
were not to speak out plainly what they 
meant at once. 

“I think —I suppose you have misun- 
derstood me.” 

He got up hastily, and pushed aside his 
chair. He looked, and indeed felt, as if he 
had been ill-used. She, too, began to feel 
that she was not behaving well to him. 
She had certainly given him cause to be- 
lieve that she accepted his offer. She 
was sorry and annoyed. What could 
she do? Besides, did she really mean to 
refuse him ? 

Something in her own heart whispered 





‘to her that she did mean to do so. But 


she could not quite yet bring herself to 





believe that this was her intention — this, 
after all these years of fidelity! Was it to 
come to this? 

He was standing stiffly up, with his 
back to the fire and his hands behind him, 
and on his face was an expression which 
somehow made it seem like a new and 
strange face to her. She found herself 
wondering if he often looked like that. 
She thought fora little, and then said: 
“Robert, I am sorry I have vexed you. 
You know that I am naturally slow ” 

He interrupted her apology hastily. 
The few moments during which he had 
been thinking over this unpleasant and un- 
expected turn of affairs had shewn him 
that his mind — perhaps even his heart, or 
what might remain of it— were very 
strongly set upon this thing. He would 
not give it up. He caught at the idea con- 
veyed by her words. 

“You mean that you haven’t had time 
enough to think it over? Well, Priscilla, 
I don’t want to hurry you. I thought it 
best to speak plainly to you at once. I’m 
too old for any nonsensical shilly-shallying. 
I like to speak out my mind without beat- 
ing about the bush. I think I would make 
you a good husband. I would do my best. 
I wish you would agree at once to take me. 
But if you would rather wait a little be- 
fore giving me your answer, I won’t ask 
you to say anything more now. Perhaps 
you're right, and I’ve been too hasty with 
you. We'll say no more about it now, 
then, and you’ll take time and think over 
it.” 

Yet, though it seemed to her that this 
was just what she wanted, time to think 
over it, she was not quite satisfled. That 
secret misgiving in her heart seemed to be 
getting stronger and stronger with every 
minute she spent in his company. Would 
it not be better to give him his answer 
at once? Yes, if she could be sure, 
quite sure, what the answer ought to 
be ! 

If she had considered only her own feel- 
ings at that moment, she would have been 
sure enough; but she was thinking of him 
as well as of herself. She saw he was 
mortified and disappointed, and she could 
not bear to give pain to any creature, 
least of all to the man whom she had once 
loved, and who, her true feminine instinct 
told her, had some real affection for her 
now. Soshe agreed to his proposal; she 
would think about it. And then she told 
him that she would return home at once to 
her own house. 

He opposed this; but she insisted on it, 
with a new pertinacity in sticking to her 
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own purpose which startled him not alittle. | ask me until” -——— Then she checked her- 


Afterwards, she herself spoke to Mrs. 
Lorimer, not without hesitation and pain, 
on what had passed. Mrs. Lorimer was 
exceedingly annoyed ; but she saw that for 
the present nothing more could be said. 
She felt, too, that her brother was likely 
to be provoked with her for her mistaken 
opinion about Priscilla’s probable readiness 
to accept him; and so, in self-defence, she 
chose to appear to have no doubts of an 
ultimate satisfactory arrangement of the 
question, and parted from her cousin with 
as much friendliness as ever. To her bro- 
ther, she said afterwards : “ You will see it 
will all come right. You know Priscilla’s 
slow ways, and I suppose she thought it 
proper to make a little fuss at first. Why, 
you know, this is the first offer she has 
ever had in her life.” 

She little knew that at that very time 
Priscilla’s thoughts were wandering back to 
that one other offer which had been made 
herso long ago. “I was poor then and he 
was poor too,” she was thinking between 
asmile andasigh. “He didn’t care about 
my poverty. He wouldn’t have waited to 





self. She did not want to be unfair to her 
cousin; but she could not help thinking 
again of how disagreeable he had looked, 
and how unpleasantly he had spoken to her. 
And again there rose to her mind the image 
of her former-lover—the remembrance 
of his kind face, and tender, courteous 
ways; and of the thrill in his voice when 
he had told her of his hopeless love, which 
had melted her heart to pity, though not 
to love again. Ah, if she only could have 
cared for him then, how different her whole 
life might have been! And that had been 
all Robert’s doing; and a feeling almost 
of resentful bitterness seemed for the first 
time to enter into her mind. Could she 
forgive him, after all, for having so blighted 
her life? And what was the good of his 
trying to make up for it now? Could he 
make up for it, do what he liked? “O 
Charles Lawrence, there was nobody like 
you, after all!” she murmured. “If I had 
only known it!” 

This was how Miss Brown “thought 
over ” Mr. Dixon’s proposal. 





Some curious records of General Washington 
have come to light in America. The Treasury 
officials, in making arrangements for the better 
preservation of the valuable papers, have lately 
removed from a vault, in which they have lain 
for more than half a century, the accounts of 
General George Washington while he was com- 


mander-in-chief of the American army during | 


Washington also submitted a table giving the 
amount of money received at different times, 
with its nominal value and value by deprecia- 
tion, from which it appears that in October 
1777, 1,000 dols. was worth 911 dols.; in Jan- 
uary, 1778, 2,000 dols. was worth 1,370 dols. 
The market value of money continued to de- 
preciate, so that in March, 1799, 2,000 dols. 


the Revolutionary war. The accounts are stated | was quoted at 200 dols., and 500 dols, at 50 


to be in General Washington’s own handwrit- | dols. 


The final note at the end of his state- 


ing, are written in clear and bold characters, | ment is as follows: —‘‘I received moneys on 


and arranged with systematic accuracy. The 
title-page of the accounts bears the following in- 
scription : — ** Account of G. Washington with 
the United States, commencing June, 1775, and 
ending June, 1783.’? Entries are made of 
every item of his household expenses, and for 
all moneys used in transport of troops, and, in 
fact, every disbursement incidental to the Rev- 
olutionary war. These accounts show that 
Washington repeatedly declined to accept com- 
pensation offered to him while serving as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. His determination not to cover 
up or take advantage of the oversight of other 
Government officers is illustrated by the follow- 
ing entry and the marginal note in explanation 
of the same : —‘* By cash, £133 16s. Note. 
This sum stands in my account as a credit to 
the public, but I can find no charge of it against 
me in any of the public offices where the mistake 
lyes. Know it, but wish it could be ascertained, 
as I have no desire to injure or be injured.” 








private account in 1777, and since which, ex- 
cept such sums that I had occasion now and 
then to apply to private uses, were all expended 
in the public service, and through hurry, I sup- 
pose, and the perplexity of business, for I know 
not how else to account for the deficiency, I 
have omitted to charge, while every debit against 
me is here credited. July 1, 1783.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


A terTer from Rheims says that the vintage 
in Champagne is the worst ever remembered. 
Everything has contributed to injure the vines, 
In the first place the Prussian invasion did not 
permit the plant to receive the necessary cul- 
ture, then the late frusts destroyed a large qaan- 
tity of the buds, and finally the hail ravaged 
much of what remained. 
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From The Westminster Review. 
BEARINGS OF MODERN SCIENCE ON ART.* 


Tue revolutionary relations of modern 
Science to ordinary labour are recognized. 
We are grown proud of machines. A gro- 
tesque wonder at the marvellcus mechan- 
icalization of industrial operations is the 
newest of human passions. After a strug- 
gle, we have finally yielded to it, and now 
we are ready blindly to believe anything 
of iron and steam. Machinery plays the 
part of a transformed, sophisticated Fairy 
in modern life, giving to manufactures 
their one touch of romance. It is a new, 
high, unending amusement of adults, to 
pretend to be entirely and childishly sur- 
prised by this inexhaustible iron facility. 
Even Hodge, the clodhopper,.is beginning 
to grin with familiar delight at the steam 
Robin Goodfellow hiding in patent ploughs 
and threshers. But an odd repugnance is 
still shown to apparatus in all matters of 
avowed Art. We cling here, with a silly 
tenderness, to the dear homely traditions 
of the wonders of the human hand, al- 
though every moment they are becoming 
antiquated. Multiplying hints are given 
in all scientific discoveries, that a new 
mode of Art is promised in the future. 
Can any one now stand in the laboratory 
of the chemist, or follow the experiments 
of the optician, or observe with the crys- 
tallographer, without perceiving a novel 
power of scientific sorcery, fitfully, yet 
always more and more boldly, offering to 
man a direct command over Beauty, as 
well as over Use? It is, indeed, surpris- 
ing, when, in some moment of courage, one 
thinks of all the stores of new modes of 
decoration modern Science has already 
thrown open, which we timidly refrain 
from using, the only reason being, that we, 
as yet, lack a sufficient sense of domestica- 
tion among these new fashions of beauty, 
and dare not dream of making our dwel- 
lings as commonly gorgeous as is within 
our reach. It is surely not too much to 
say, that our walls ought now to be deli- 
cately diversified with the inexhaustible 
patterns of polarized light; ceilings and 
roofs should sparkle with the beaming 
arabesques of the prism; underfoot, we 
ought to be treading on a mosaic of chem- 
ical gems. But, instead of anything of 
this, we potter on with the primitive brush 


* 1. Architects’ and Engineers’ Reports as to the 
Introduction of Iron in Building. 

2 The Spectrum Experiments of Mr. LocKYER. 
and Mr. HuGGINs 

8. Lectures on Sound and Light. By Professor 
TYNDALL. 

4. Microscopical Iliustrations of the Quekett Club. 





and chisel. The other, however, is the 
final style of Art, which Science must, in 
the end, give us; unmanual, mechanic- 
alized, experimental, illustrative ; enabling 
us to reproduce and amend the natural 
rainbow, not imperfectly to mimic it only : 
Art, explanatory of Nature’s processes,— 
even disclosing her ideal,—not merely 
memorialistic of her actual scenes; an Art 
appealing to fresh, differently organized 
passions. 

Gradually, we are becoming aware how 
imperfect the old representative symbol- 
ical Art is,— how insufficiently it exercises 
the senses. The traditions of its difficul- 
ties, the fitfulness of its sucesses, together 
with our natural eagerness to snatch at 
them, and make the most of their beauty, 
necessarily reconciled us to its failures. 
So far as they were perceived, they were 
hushed up. It was always, indeed, ad- 
mitted that there were natural effects it 
could not hope to render, and, by a tacit 
recognition of the limits of the dexterity 
of the human hand, even at its aptest, 
precise resemblance in any instance was 
not looked for. We tried to believe that 
this was as it should be. Now, how- 
ever, the moderation which alone gave to 
old Art its success, will be attacked at 
both these points. Scientific Art will so 
habituate the senses to inexhaustible splen- 
dour of hue, and to accuracy of intricate 
form, that manual achievements must 
come to show a glaring rudeness. The 
polarizing mirror will spoil us for the 
noble child’s-play of Titian’s yellows and 
Turner’s scarlets; the crystal, with its 
pellucid severities of form, will train us to 
see hesitating crooks in all lines drawn or 
sculptured by the fingers. Equally clear 
is it, that manual Art is doomed to a pro- 
gressive failure by unavoidable inaccuracy 
of anotherkind. Science is rapidly sophis- 
ticating our sight: we now see below 
the surface. Optics is disclosing to us the 
interior secrets of iridescence; crystallo- 
graphy is giving us some knowledge of 
mineral processes; physiology, vegetable 
and animal, is supplying a faint percep- 
tion of modes of growth ; — all which it is 
simply impossible to avoid falsifying in 
any attempt at representation in their ex- 
act characteristics. The impossibility is 
sheer and unavoidable, owing to the mus- 
cular sense remaining necessarily unin- 
itiated. The result must be, that Art of 
the old kind will have to become increas- 
ingly conventional. It could not adequate- 
ly reproduce the merely superficial detail 
ter ypenge by the unsophisticated eye. We 

ad to accept symbols for leafage, for 
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waves, for cloud. But it will not be able 
to attempt signs even for the subtler pre- 
sentiments, of cellular and crystalline or- 
ganization, now awakened in every act of 
the trained human vision. The eye has 
hopelessly outstripped the hand: it is be- 
coming microscopic, while the fingers suffer 
an incurable rusticity. Manual Art, con- 
sequently, tends to this position,— it will 
not be able to content the fully aroused 
organic appetites, and it must offend the 
intellect by an imperfect and partially sym- 
bolical representation. 

But before going further, it must also 
be said that the motives of the old Art are 
taking on an increasing triviality from a 
certain large change in human circum- 
stances. Manis no longer perfectly rustic; 
his fortune is not now so rural as it was; 
and the traditions of Art must change 
with his lot. By-and-by, the city, with its 
completed scientific arrangements, will be 
the seat of poesy; it, and not the country, 
will furnish the leading scenery of human 
life. Our position has greatly changed 
already. The old poetics are slowly empty- 
ing themselves of meaning, becoming hear- 
say. A dim wood, with lurking chances 
of venomous or untamed creatures in its 
coverts; far-stretching, undirected, lonely 
moors ; the windy, ever-stirring sea; sheer 
uprising cliffs, or gentler valley-enclosing 
hills, with headlong tumbling streams; a 
weather-betokening moon in acloud-heaped 
sky :—all these were once real elements 
of fortune. They slew men, or, if man es- 
caped from them with life, they suddenly 
destroyed his long, wearily-built-up work. 
But the snow-covered moor has no actual 
terror for us now that the railway runs 
straightly across it; seen from the city 
square, the storm-portending moon is a 
mere picture in the sky, at which we only 
shoot out the umbrella; even the roar of 
the ocean is beginning to sound querulous 
and a little hollow now that the screw- 
packet commonly slips from its foiled 
waves into the smooth harbour at the ap- 
pointed moment. The traditionary rep- 
resentation of the ancient experience wel- 
comely lingers, for it is yet Art; our 
hopes and fears for generations to come 
will still preserve something of their past 
rusticity. We shall rejoice in the sun- 
light, over and above its own glory of 
hue, from a secret sense that it makes hill 
and plain and woodland safe; any inter- 
mittent gentleness of wind and wave will 
comfort us instinctively as prospering hu- 
man plans; it will still be to us an illu- 
sive picture of near plenty, to see a hand- 
ful of fruit glowing on the bough, a patch 
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of crops ripening in a field, or the slow- 
moving domestic animals feeding at their 
ease. But this emotionalizing of rustic 
scenes will necessarily become increasing- 
ly artificial; its prettiness will last long, 
but it must, as the scientific era unfolds, 
grow trivial. Weare necessarily becom- 
ing dissociated from the experience, and 
the feelings will grow factitious. A cor- 
responding change in Art must follow. A 
dull grey modification of mere disuse 
would have taken place, even if Science 
had not been so surpassingly beautiful 
in a new style; but now that it is so, the 
prospect advances a long step further. 
For it is already obvious, that the funda- 
mental sentiment of the new Art differs 
almost autithetically from that underly- 
ing the old. All the cues of sympathy in 
the old Art are local, individual; and it 
glories most in a touching gracefu)ness 
of the imperfect, the decayed, the injured, 
the half-concealed. Its name for this is 
the picturesque. The new Art is not mel- 
ancholy: a ircsecinns solemnity it has, 
derived from its infinite scope ; but it nobly 
discards the momentary pathetic. A 
bright abounding comfort, an easy sense 
of security, a conscious faculty of power, 
these are its inspirations; it relies upon 
clearness, sharp limitation, perfect order, 
full discovery, as its civilized charms. 
Hope, not despair, is its key-note. In a 
word, by virtue of it, the irreligious era 
of the reign of the human imagination is 
over. In the old Art, men were only 
partial worshippers of the actual, and for 
the rest, they, in the name of Taste, paid 
themselves a superfluous admiration. Man 
hereafter will be more devoutly occupied. 
Now that by the telescopic and micro- 
scopic, the polarized and chemical realms 
are thrown open, we are left without 
leisure to imagine. The spectacle of that 
astounding triviality will be denied the 
world in the future. Never again will 
man find room or time, for a single effort 
of the antique fancy. Mythology is finally 
closed. The larger, newer taste now is 
to observe and detect; our highest ec- 
stasy reverently to reproduce. Taste 
must become a fable in the presence of a 
universal fulfilment of all the instincts of 
the senses, and before an absolute em- 
bodiment of every intellectual present- 
iment in real examples. 

Only in this way is the old triviality of 
Art to be finally cured; that inescapable 
misgiving of its being but idle, illusive 
mimicry at last; nor, without this me- 
chanicalizing process had passed upon it, 
would it have been possible for us to 
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know the full function of Art, or that it 
was permanently provided for in Nature. 
We now know that it is permanent, inex- 
haustible. The explanation of Art itself 
is now easy. It is the means provided for 
preventing the staling of the world. Not 
that it absolutely prevents it; the world 
does stale; but it also develops freshness 
now that we are mastering the mechani- 
cal spells, and it is in the fact of its me- 
chanicalization that Art has the guarantee 
of its own inexhaustibility. 

Moreover, the new Art has a fresh pic- 
turesqueness of its own in its very modes. 
If any one complainingly asks, whether 
the true artist is to be pushed aside by 
the photographer—if we are to have 
oa for means of decoration — 

e has not perceived the nobleness of 
manner in the processes of the new Art. 
The camera, the prism, the polariscope, 
the crystal tube, the electric wire, are 
sublimer implements in themselves than 
the pencil and the chisel. The magic of 
their wielding is more sudden, easy, and 
complete. A special admiration will, by- 
and-by, be excited by the very efficiency 
of their action. And is there not a very 
powerful, if a wholly different, poesy in 
the knowledge that the achievements of 
this scientific Art are eternal, unlocalized, 
and so perfectly obedient? The fairy 
vision of the spectrum is above the reach 
of accident, beyond the decay of time. It 
waits unfailingly upon the apparatus in 
every spot; at the slight signal of the 
twisting of the prism, it sharply relieves 
us of its presence, yet flashes back, with a 
noble unmenial-like promptness, on the 
slightest summons. The Apocalyptic spec- 
tacle beheld through the lens in a drop of 
inhabited water, hides itself in invisibility 
whenever we wish. The old Art, with 
the absolute localization of its examples 
and the stubborn obtrusiveness of their 
presence, when you have laboriously se- 
cured nearness, shows clumsy and unman- 
nerly beside the prompt and easy com- 
pliance of the new. There is nothing 
mysterious, but only something modern, 
in allthis. Alike for the full observance 
and the efficient controlling of Nature, 
the human senses are found to require the 
aid of apparatus: without these mechani- 
cal supplements, things are both too subtle 
and too strong for us. Man is not com- 
plete, as the Sovereign Creature, without 
the microscope, the magnet, the telescope, 
the electric wire, the prism; these are his 
tardily-found complementary organs, and 
their being dissociable at will is but a new 
merit. The fact will gradually lose its 





strangeness: machines will be seen to be 
our proper and indispensable accoutre- 
ment. 

The transformation of Art, in fact, is 
only a portion of a univeral process of 
mechanicalization consequent upon our 
having entered into the scientific period ; 
and it is indispensable for intellectualiz- 
ing the emotions afresh, substituting for 
the old passions subtler ones. The won- 
derful beginnings of these changes are 
already perceptible: faint signs are just 
distinguishable of utterly new feelings. 
An impulse for absolute accuracy and com- 
plete definiteness is developing into a posi- 
tive passion. He who cannot foresee that 
it will give keener joys than the old love 
of a vague picturesqueness, must be want- 
ing in scientific aptitudes. The antique 
muscular emotions must not be° depreci- 
ated ; they made the past glorious in their 
own style; but the finer passions of the 
brain are yet to come. Even the minor 
consequences of the change will be nobler. 
Those are unable to adapt themselves to 
new and better fashions who think that 
unvarying repetition of the same effect, 
and countless multiplication of examples, 
are contrary to the spirit of Art. On 
the first circumstance depends the very 
existence of the new style, and its highest 
usefulness. It is a weak, a false versatility 
which cannot relish the sublime monotony 
of Scientific Art in the utter exactitude of 
its repetitions; and it would very quickly 
become bewildered, losing all power of 
due distinguishing amidst the continued 
discovery of inehaustible novelties of type. 
Still weaker is the distaste to diffusion of 
identical examples of a beautiful effect. 
Not fully to enjoy the witnessing of loveli- 
ness or grace unless it is accompanied by 
little subsidiary inflations of personal feel- 
ing, arising out of the fact of rarity, or 
difficulty of access, or exclusiveness of be- 
holding, is adulterating the proper passion. 
It is a mistake to think that this is culti- 
vating the pure artistic sentiment; rather, 
it is making the pretext of doing so an 
ey for indulging petty egoisms. 
Mechanical Art will free us from this nar- 
rowing, debasing dead-weight of owner- 
ship in the sense of monopoly. Owing to 
the way in which it lends itself to univer- 
tal reduplication, the only means of stimu- 
lating the enjoyment of a beautiful effect 
beyond the limits of its own proper 
luxury, will be to fall back upon the new 
picturesqueness of its wide spread — to 
dally with the thought that a million of 
one’s fellow-beings are simultaneously wit- 
nessing it. Art will, at last, become per- 
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fectly social by being made utterly public ; | the elaborate mechanical accoutrement of 


while it will be obliged to derive a more 
dignified novelty from the multiplication 
of species of beauty, instead of seeking 
freshness in mere variations of departure 
from type in individual examples, as so 
often happened of old. The fear of its 
vulgarization is needless. To suffer that 
apprehension is to lack the presentiments 
which all robust minds must have of the 
glittering line of its illimitable progress: 
nor can its chiefest marvels ever become 
too common, since they require for their 
producing little rites of preparation in the 
disposing of apparatus, and also gentle 
consecrations of attention in the beholder. 

The fundamental merit of the new Art 
is its being thoroughly organic and vital. 
No longer a mere adjunct, a loosely attached 
embellishment only, Art wili actually root 
and intertwine itself in common industry 
and general science, when these are fully 
mechanicalized, flashing its surprises and 
entrancements on the path of both at 
every step of their progress. 

Two results must follow. Art will 
beautify ordinary labour. The very per- 
formance of the lightened tasks of indus- 
try must come to gratify the senses with 
high and gentle exercises; and, through 
them, delight new-formed intellectual 
tastes, by perpetual exhibitions of perfect 
accuracy, of unfailing efficiency, and the 
absence of all indecision and waste of 
effort; this, instead of the fitful, strug- 
gling, violent exercises of the old muscular 
passions called forth by the partial suc- 
cesses of manual work. It may require 
an effort, at present, fully to apprehend 
this prospect, but it is unquestionable that 
mechanical manufacture, from its natural 
tendency to improve upon itself, will ex- 
hibit an ever-growing finish, a delicacy, a 
lightness, and a consequent elegance of 
operation. When these qualities, upon a 
certain stage of their development. being 
reached in each department, are once con- 
sciously noted, there will henceforward be 
constituted a lower, but a real and ascend- 
ing beautification of common toil. In this 
way only will the curse of labour be pro- 
gressively eased. The other great result 
will be that the new Art will perfectly 
emotionalize Science. Hitherto, so much 
of human knowledge has been without 
interest of its own, it could scarcely be 
acquired by any drudgery, and could not 
be retained at all. It will be for Experi- 
mental Art to amend this. By-and-by, 
when men have fully familiarized them- 
selves with the possession and use of what 
we have termed complementary organs, — 





the lens, the magnets, the prism, the wire; 
—and when the new intellectual emotions 
already beginning to stir in us are fully 
organized, it will be clearly seen that 
technicality in every department of inquiry 
has in it the germ of beauty ; that, if any 
branch of knowledge is not yet interest- 
ing, wonderful, fascinating, it is because it 
has not been sufficiently mastered by the 
new means; the apparatus ‘is not yet 
adequate. Beauty will be the witness and 
the joyous celebrant of all Science, when 
the latter is fully mechanicalized, and Art, 
in this way, is made perfectly rational. 

Finally, the Art of Science brings with 
it a new ideal, which is what constitutes 
it Art in the highest sense. As well as 
being actually explanatory, the new Art is 
critical, is so positively and absolutely; 
passing judgment upon the real phenom- 
ena. One, as yet, can only pluck up cour- 
age to whisper it, but the sunset often 
misses its best effects, the iris is scarcely 
ever perfect, the snow-flake frequently fails 
of being a complete crystal. A curious, a 
higher, a wider, a deeper pathos is given 
to all the endless operations of the uni- 
verse, now that scientific Art, by disclosing 
to us the mechanical ideal of Nature, ren- 
ders us spectators of her attempts, her 
struggles, her partial triumphs, also of her 
catastrophes. The destiny of partial at- 
tainment only, which was thought to per- 
tain to man alone, is seen to touch all 
things: it affects the cell of the plant, and 
the crystal-of the rock, as well as the beat- 
ing human heart. Were the new Art puts 
on its most wonderful aspect. It is not 
vainly sentimental, not simulative only, 
like the old; it is actually operative; and 
what may be the limits of its effective in- 
terference in rectifying the fortunes of 
things, who can say ? 

The general conclusion, then, to which 
we come is, that Art in the future will 
progressively cease to be imaginative in 
the mythological sense, becoming Experi- 
mental; and that it must share in the 
universal process of mechanicalization 
characterizing the period on which we 
have entered, availing itself more and 
more of apparatus. Music, in which, from 
the necessity of the case, this process is so 
much more advanced than in other Arts, 
is, unquestionably, the Art which is fur- 
thest developed. By-and-by. when the full 
introduction of iron into building has, 
with its magical lightness, modified into 
an undreamt-of elegance our sense of re- 
sistance, balance, and the necessity of bulk 
in construction, Architecture will complete 
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the revolution it has begun. Then, op- 
tics will ultimately furnish a direct Art of 
Decoration, by means of an apparatus of 
prism, polariscope, tube, and wire, by the 
side of which the old brush and palette 
will seem as rude as would the pandean 
pipes beside a full modern musical orches- 
tra. Finally, perfected photography will 
give us a historical record to which the 
interest of actuality will attach. 


From The Spectator. 
AN AMERICAN COOKERY-BOOK.* 


THERE is only one proper way of re- 
viewing a cookery-book, and that is to try 
all the receipts in it. Unfortunately this 
is not possible for anyone under the rank 
of a writer in a Quarterly. A weekly 
newspaper cannot afford so much time to 
itscontributors. Complaints would flow in 
from all quarters, beginning with the au- 
thor of the book, communicating them- 
selves to those who would gladly be ‘readers, 
and being faithfully transmitted by the edi- 
tor. Imagi ne the ‘stereotyped answer that 
would be given to all inquiries, “The re- 
viewer is just half-way through the fried 
fish.” If a number of rich dishes taken to- 
gether produced dyspepsia, there would be 
a further delay. Under all the circum- 
stances, it is perhaps as well that too much 
time is not given. The old story of the 
orator whose speech did not bear more 
than one examination, but was only in- 
tended to be heard once, may apply to 
other things which look tempting at first, 
though they would soon lose their savour. 
We do not mean this as any reflection on 
the receipts collected by Mrs. Harland, 
many of which we think would stand the 
practical test, if indeed it could be applied 
at all in England. For certain purely 
American products it might be necessary 
to take a voyage «across the Atlantic, 
while ingredients are constantly used 
which, though attainable here, are not 
common. When we are told that pea and 
tomato soup and bean and corn soup are 
very simple dishes, the first, requiring only 
a quart of tomatoes and the latter either 
Shaker sweet coru or canned green corn, 
we are reminded of the passage from Dick- 
ens quoted in Mrs. Harland’s preface. 
There we have an account of the genuine 
English cookery-book, the Complete British 
Housewife, a lady who was quite exasper- 


* Common-Sense in the Household: a Manual of 
Practical Housewifery. By Marion Harland. New 
York: Charles Scribner and Co. 1871. 
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ating in her coolness. “She would say, 
‘Takea salamander,’ as if a general sLould 
command a private to catch a Tartar. Or 
she would casually issue the order, ‘ Throw 
in a handful’ of something entirely unat- 
tainable.” It is our misfortune, not Mrs. 
Harland’s fault, if some of her most tempt- 
ing dishes are out of the reach of ordinary 
English households. Yet neither this, nor 
the occasional tendency to culinary heresy 
on which we shall have to enlarge present- 
ly, ought to detract from the real value of 
the book. 

Even if we leave out of sight the several 
receipts which need exclusively American 
products, we are struck by the variety of 
those that remain. The principle upon 
which the author has proceeded is favour- 
able to such an accumulation, for Mrs. 
Harland has been steadily collecting re- 
ceipts for fifteen years, never losing an op- 
portunity of adding to her store, and mak- 
ing each receipt her own by the test of 
practical experience. A book compiled in 
this way ought to inspire us with some 
confidence. We may not be sure of find- 
ing the most approved dishes, such as 
haunt the pages of professed cookery- 
books, need an infinite variety of materi- 
als, and are the despair of all save severe 
and lofty intellects. But the receipts 
which Mrs. Harland gives us are at once 
tempting in themselves and within the 
reach of humbler mortals. We may fol- 
low her without being restricted to the 
choice between meagre simplicity aud lav- 
ish expenditure. It is true that it will 
sometimes be necessary to resort to new 
materials, and that old-fashioned cooks 
may hold up their hands in horror. But 
anything is to be welcomed which saves us 
from the monotony too often prevalent 
even in families which might command the 
widest resources. There is no need for 
the joint of one day and the cold meat of 
the next if a little care is taken, nor is it 
incumbent upon cooks when they make 
anything exceptional to resort to almost 
fabuious expense. Mrs. Harland evidently 
contemplates no slight amount of personal 
attendance and supervision on the part of 
the mistress of the house. We see this in 
the chapter devoted to servants, and also 
in the hint given to wives never to do 
their work standing when they can do it 
as well sitting. Her own practice has 
been consistent with her advice, and she 
tells amusingly of the way in which she 
has surprised her husband by preparing 
ice-creams while he was shaving or dress- 
ing. “Ihave often,” she says, “laughed 
in my sleeve at seeing my Juhn waik 
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through the cellar in search of some mis- 
laid basket or box, whistling carelessly, 
without a suspicion that his favourite deli- 
cacy was coolly working out its own solidi- 
fication under the inverted barrel on 
which | chanced to be leaning at his en- 
trance.” The many similar surprises 
which, according to Mrs. Harland, are to 
be prepared for husbands will do much, 
if there is such a thing as gratitude, to add 
to the happiness of families. We might 
mention several dishes given in the book 
with which we should be quite ready to be 
surprised at any time. Our only fear is 
that if we were to speak of them in the 
household, we should be told with a shrug 
of the shoulders that they were purely 
American. 

It is possible that English people will 
not be disposed to adopt the receipts for 
squirrel soup or stewed squirrels, though 
Mrs. Harland says she has eaten some of 
the first, which was really delicious. Per- 
haps, too, the book prescribes too lavish 
an employment both of cream and of 
oysters. We are thus somewhat tantal- 
ized when we are told that after using 
cream sauce for salmon we shall never be 
quite content with any other. Similarly 
the receipt for what are called “Cream 
oysters on the half-shell” makes us more 
than ordinarily savage with present prices. 
Yet we are not bound to abstain alto- 
gether from dishes in which the oyster 
bears a part, and oyster soup, veal olives 
with oysters, and other compounds might 
well be imported. Mrs. Harland rises in 
a flight of poetical picturesqueness in de- 
scribing lobster soup. She tells us to 
pound some of the coral into a fine even 
paste about the consistency of boiled 
starch, and then to “stir very carefully 
into the hot soup, which should in the 
process blush into a roseate hue.” Another 
equally tempting picture is given of the 
salmon trout of the Adirondacks, which 
ought to be eaten within an hour of leav- 
ing the lake. “He should be so well 
looked after,” we are told, “that his royal 
robe hardly shows a seam or rent, and the 
red spots are still distinctly visible.” He 
is then to lie in a creamy bath, to which 
he will take kindly, and nothing is to 
“mar his native richness, — the flavour he 
brought with him from the lake and wild- 
wood.” If it is not often that Mrs. Har- 
land indulges in such raptures, there are 
other receipts in her book upon which they 
might well be bestowed. Such an inven- 
tion as tomato salad, with a great lump 





of ice stirred in the dressing till it is 
almost frozen, is in the highest degree 
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tempting and original. Again, there is 
exquisite skill in making pine-apple or 
peach ice-cream, with freshly cut bits of 
the fruit stirred in while the cream is 
freezing. If it be not a profanation to 
imitate paté de foie gras, Mrs. Harland’s 
plan of preparing calf’s liver, and insert- 
ing in it little bits of tongue, which resem- 
ble truffles, is ingenious, and is said to be 
successful. Among many dishes which are 
worthy of remark, and which we cannot 
stop to enumerate, the receipts for chicken 
soup and baked salmon struck us as 
worthy of notice. These, at all events, 
might be tried in England; we cannot 
expect to see peach sauce with roast game, 
and therefore we decline to speculate on 
its merits. For the same reason we might 
pass over the question of serving roast 
chickens with crab-apple jelly and roast 
ducks with grape jelly, but we question 
whether this is not the point at which 
Mrs. Harland touches on heresy. She may 
think such an accusation is merely a sign 
of envy, and we do not say that in some 
cases it would not be difficult to refute the 
charge. But when Mrs. Harland gravely 
avers that mock-turtle soup is more deli- 
cious than real turtle, we are forced to 
admit, though with sadness, that there is 
one point in which she is inexcusably 
wrong. It must be a consolation to her 
to feel that others are in a much worse 
position. What must have been the state 
of mind of the cook she mentions who 
always talked of Yorkshire pudding as 
auction pudding? What is to be said of 
the nation which has neither hares nor 
pheasants: the name of hare being given 
to the wild rabbit, and that of pheasant to 
ruffled grouse? But the lowest depth of 
all was reached by an Eastern woman who 
had removed to the West, and who was 
not ashamed to write the following letter 
to Mrs. Harland: —“ My husband shot a 
fine deer this morning, but I never could 
endure venzun. Can you tell me of any 
way of cooking it so as to make it tolera- 
bly eatable?” We hope that Mrs. Har- 
land’s book will at least have the effect of 
extirpating such barbarism. 


OF ITALY. 


From The Saturday Review. 
PROSPECTS OF ITALY. 

OF a truth, the stars in their courses 
have fought for Italy. It seems but yes- 
terday that she was the accidental aggrega- 
tion of a few miserable fragments, the vic- 
tim of half a dozen petty despots, the prey 
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of a score of scheming Jesuits, and the pity , 


of sympathizing Europe. She is now, to 
all appearance, a consolidated nation, a 
recognized member of the political system, 
with the dignity and responsibility of in- 
dependence. A change so sudden and so 
great cannot fail to excite some doubts of 
its permanence. Nor are these doubts 
removed by a consideration of the means by 
which it was brought about. There is not 
an Italian who pretends that it was won 
only by the strong arm or resolute cour- 
age of Italians. It becomes therefore an in- 
teresting question whether their own con- 
duct will enable them to preserve all those 
advantages which the co-operation of for- 
tune with the interposition of friends first 
acquired for them. 

There is no possibility of discussing this 
question without reference to the charac- 
ter of the Italian people. On the virtues 
or vices of the people themselves depends 
the stability or instability of Italian inde- 
pendence. They may possess the good- 
will of England, they may have the sup- 
port of a party in France, or they may 
rouse the armed intervention of Germany ; 
but. all these external forces will fail them 
in the hour of need, unless they themselves 
have the virtue to assert and the forti- 
tude to maintain the position to which 


yoodwill and good luck have raised them. 
That there is much courage, endurance, 
and patriotism among Italians, no one can 


doubt. The kingdom of Italy contains 
many races and many classes. The vice 
and corruption of its great cities are re- 
lieved by the virtues of its villages and its 
peasantry. In no population of Europe 
are the elements of martial prowess more 
clearly defined than in the rough moun- 
taineers who till the slopes of the Southern 
Alps. If other races of the Peninsula are 
inferior to the hardy Piedmoutese in war- 
like aptitude, they are far from beiag en- 
tirely deficient in the qualities which make 
good soldiers. No capable commander 
could fail to turn to account the intelli- 
gence of the Milanese, the enthusiasm of 
the Romagnese, and the fierce impetuosity 
of the Calabrian peasantry. Here are the 
materials of as good an army as can be 
got together anywhere. Well led and 
well disciplined, such an army would be 
capable of keeping any invader at bay. 
The question is, Would it be well led? 
This brings us to the old question. 
What are the training and habits of the 
men from whom would come the officers 
of the army? If they are represented by 
the fldneurs of the great cities, the answer 
is clear and fatal. But most of the officers 
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of the Italian army come from a section 
of the middle classes which is far from 
rich, and to which the pleasures of the 
capital are wholly unknown. They have 
been generally well instructed, they inherit 
the intelligence which is common to all 
Italians, and they may be supposed to be 
patrictic. Have they the requisite degree 
of courage and self-reliance? Our own 
Crimean experience forbids us to doubt 
the valour and full efficiency of the 
Piedmontese quota. For generations the 
Piedmontese have been soldiers. For gen- 
erations the House of Savoy supplied gen- 
erals and soldiers in every European dis- 
pute. If the Italian army were officered 
exclusively by Piedmontese there could be 
no doubt of its discipline and prowess. 
But the other elements which enter into 
its composition somewhat dash one’s confi- 
dence in the general efficiency of its officers. 
They may not be pleasure-hunters, or vo- 
luptuaries, or, in one sense of General 
Trochu’s epithet, “corrupt.” But they 
may have great faults, and among these 
there may be one form of corruption. The 
fact is that in Italy at large, irrespective 
of Piedmont, the rurzl peasantry is the 
soundest and stoutest part of the popula- 
tion; the most hardy, the most healthy, 
the most temperate, and the most coura- 
geous. The upper class is effete — debil- 
itated by pleasure, frivolity, and corrup- 
tion —and driven by universal slight from 
any control of public affairs. It is melan- 
choly for a stranger to witness the ob- 
security and insignificance to which the 
bearers of grand historical Italian names 
have been too generally consigned. They 
are nonentities—except in Piedmont — 
among their own dependants: they are — 
always excepting Piedmontese — ciphers 
in the State; they are unknown in the 
Senate or the Chamber of Deputies. Their 
voice is never heard in the great debates 
which establish the future position of Italy, 
which define the relations of Church and 
State, which prove the aptitude of Italians 
for constitutional government. They are 
unknowa among the leaders who have 
given honour, and are now givingstrength, 
to the army of Italy. Great questions 
have yet to be solved: great difficulties 
are certain to arise; great battles may 
have to be fought; but the orators, the 
statesmen, and the generals will not issue 
from the families whose names are associ- 
ated with the traditional glories of Pisa, 
Genoa, Florence, or Venice. <A different 
and lower class will contribute the Italian 
statesmen of the future ; a different, and 
perhaps a foreign race will coutribute 
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the Italian commanders of the future. Nor 
is the reason far to seek. The education 
of highborn and wealthy Ttalians is fatal 
to manliness of character, energy of pur- 
pose, and vigour of action. It is sufficient 
for a foreigner to have only a superficial 
acquaintance with Naples, Florence, and 
Rome to see that the men who will reno- 
vate and restore Italy cannot come from 
its noblesse. He will see on all sides the 
signs of idleness, luxury, and pleasure. 
He will see lazy men lounging away hours 
and days in vacuous gossip at the doors 
of cafés and casinos. He will see crowds 
of boys, liberated from school, with no oc- 
cupation for their minds and no healthy 
recreation for their bodies, emulating the 
insipid chatter and senseless curiosity of 
the elder fldneurs. He will see an absence 
of earnest study or earnest sport, of all 
that stimulates or strengthens the brain 
or the muscle, of the love of knowledge or 
the spirit of competition. If he goes to 
the theatre or to certain evening recep- 
tions, he will be struck by the monotonous 
contention of the two sexes to vary the 
dulness of life by galvanic efforts to stim- 
ulate the sensation of love-making. In a 


word, in his outdoor life, and in certain 
circles of society, he will see only the re- 
flex of much which is peculiar to Paris, 
and which emanates from Paris, and for 


which alone Paris is known to thousands 
of foreigners. And he will see, especially 
at Naples, a degree of public nastiness and 
indelicacy from which, since the days of 
the Second Empire, Paris is free, though 
many people can remember the time when 
Paris exhibited as many disgusting abom- 
inations as any city of Italy. He will also 
see military officers walking about, whose 
appearance would not lead him to think 
highly of the vigour and resolution of the 
leaders of the Italian army. The sum of 
his conclusions will be that such a people 
have a flabby moral fibre; that they are 
not the race which could oppose a virile 
and strenuous resistance to a resolute in- 
vader ; that they are too fond of pleasure, 
too absorbed in frivolity, to bear either 
the dangers or the inconveniences of a 
protracted campaign, and that, if they 
were only seriously attacked, they must 
inevitably succumb. Others would add 
that, even if an enemy failed to master 
them by force of arias, he could sap them 
by dint of the corruption which infects 
them as a people, and from which, the re- 
sult of long subjection. a few years of na- 
tional independence have been wholly in- 
sufficient to emancipate them. 

This judgment, hard and -unpalatable 
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as it sounds, would be not wholly unwar- 
ranted on the part of a stranger, who 
studied only the outer life of great Italian 
cities. Nothing in any country can be 
morally worse than Naples, unless indeed 
it be Paris; and Florence and Rome are 
only in degree less bad than Naples. The 
‘open indecency in the streets, the disgust- 
ing abominations of certain shops, the 
taint and tone of immorality which offend 
the eyes and ears of visitors to Naples, 
are such as to justify the most unfavour- 
able descriptions and the most gloomy 
prophecies. Were the battle of Italian in- 
dependence to be waged only by the man- 
nikins who strut, gossip, and jostle ladies 
off the trottoirs in Naples, Rome, or Flor- 
ence, the issue of the conflict would be as 
certain as it would be rapid. But those 
who judge and prophesy thus gloomily 
forget one great fact. Rome, Naples, and 
Florence are the capitals of sovereignties 
which are now absorbed in Italy; and 
they do not make up Italy. They make 
up a very small part of Italy. The men 
who are conspicuous by their presence in 
the streets of these cities, would be con- 
spicuous by their absence from the army 
by which their country was to be de- 
fended. It is also to be hoped that they 
would be equally absent from the councils 
which deliberated and decided on the 
plan of national defence. 

There are reasons and excuses for this 
state of things. The nobility of Italy are 
not so responsible for it as the former 
despots of Italy. The Italy to which they 
now belong is younger than the infancy of 
aminor. The Italy in which they were 
born was a disintegrated system of petty 
States, suspicious, ignorant, and afraid of 
each other. Each of these States had its 
own Court, magistracy, police, customs, 
officers, and spies. The policy of each 
was to fear treason on the part of its sub- 
jects, and to treat them as if their treason 
had been proved. Jealous Courts and 
vigilant spies made timid subjects and cor- 
rupt judges. The magistrates were eager 
to condemn those whom the Court dis- 
liked and the spies denounced. Against 
the arts of the informer and the pliability 
of the judge there were only two success- 
ful weapons of defence —bribery and 
falsehood. Oaths were bought to swear 
down the informer, and the venality of 
the Bench was enlisted on the part of 
suspects who could pay better than the 
Government which accused them. Under 
such a system lying and corruption were 
not only necessary but reputable ac- 
complishments. While the Government 
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brought the armoury of spies, informers, 
and venal judges to bear upon those 
whom it hated, it brouglit the allurements 
of music, gaiety,; theatres, and spectacle 
to bear upon those whom it courted. The 
old despotism of Imperial Rome could 
not lavish panem et Circences upon its ser- 
vile Quirites with greater prodigality 
than the despotism of Imperial Austria 
and its petty satellites lavished frivolous 
diversions upon the gaping and reckless 
mob, patrician and plebeian, of modern 
Italy. Thus, while the young English 
noble was fighting, or bracing his muscies 
by football, or pulling in an eight-oar 
at Eton, or debating in the Oxford Union, 
his Italian compeer was weakening his 
bodily fibre by unwholesome food, or 
stimulating his nerves by equally un- 
wholesome gossip and reading. The filthy 
talk of parasitical servants, the scrofulous 
literature of French novelists, the frivo- 
lous conversation of his mother’s drawing- 
room —such were too often the materials 
of the young Italian noble’s education. Is 
it strange that men thus trained should 
exercise either no influence or a bad in- 
fluence over their countrymen; should 
have no political authority, and no mili- 
tary command? Is it strange that they 
should feel themselves unfit for the strug- 
gles of the forum, the Chamber, and the 
Senate; for the leadership of armies and 
the leadership of the people? How great 
a political mischief is caused by their ex- 
clusion from public affairs may be calcu- 
lated if we will only reflect what would be 
the effect on English politics and society 
if the youth of the English aristocracy 
were to renounce public life, the struggles 
of the Bar and of Parliament, and to shut 
themselves up within their own circle 
of kinsmen, dependants, and retainers. 
Yet in England, where the middle class 
has been trained by centuries of municipal 
self-government, the evil would be less 
than it is in Italy, where municipal self- 
government has been in abeyance for gen- 
erations. 

As it is—owing to this long obscura- 
tion of municipal liberty—the conse- 
quences are especially deplorable in Italy, 
because the struggles and prizes of the 
Bar, of political life, and of public admin- 
istration are reserved for a section of the 
bourgeoisie which is more respected for its 
talent and sagacity than for its honour- 
able traditions, its sense of probity, or its 
disinterested patriotism. The richerclasses 
of the bourgeoisie unfortunately ape the 
nobility in manners, tastes, education, and 
love of amusement. Thus the people, not 
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yet educated up to the idea of national 
unity nor accustomed to the process of self- 
government, is ruled by a class which can- 
notjead, and whose policy seldom rises 
above the level of cleverscheming. Should 
any untoward complication arise within 
the next ten years, the situation of the 
country would be most critical. Even 
supposing that the army were sufficiently 
organized to repel foreign intervention, it 
is terrible to think into what perils Italy 
might be plunged through the people’s 
want of capable leaders, through their 
mutual jealousies, and all the other con- 
sequences of a too general inertness in one 
class and a corresponding corruption in 
another. 

If, however, the same good fortune con- 
tinues to favour Italy which has followed 
her for the last ten years, she will have 
the means of consolidating and perpetuat- 
ing her independence. What she requires 
in her citizens is more energy, more truth- 
fulness, and a larger degree of mutual 
confidence. The same policy which crushed 
their energy made them false and sus- 
picious of each other’s falsehood, corrupt 
and conscious of each other’s corruption, 
frivolous and abettors of each other’s 
frivolity. The tines and the policy are 
changed. The old state of things has 
gone with the petty princes, the police 
spies, and the passports. Italy is now a 
nation with a veritable man on the throne. 
She has opportunities such as no other 
modern nation has had of attaining em- 
inence and glory. And she has the good 
wishes of the best men of all nations on 
her side. It were hard indecd, if, with 
these advantages, she failed to secure the 
place which Providence seems to have 
designed for her. But in order to attain 
it, she must give a more manly education 
to her’ sons and a better training to her 
daughters. She must teach her sons 
truthfulness and probity, her daughters 
purity and self-respect. She must purge 
and purify Rome and Naples. When she 
has done this she need not fear the sneers 
of English critics on the political venality, 
nor the sneers of French critics on the 
personal immorality, of her children. 


From The Spectator. 
THE OPENING OF THE GERMAN 
PARLIAMENT. 


Tue Emperor’s speech at the opening 
of the German Parliament has given great 
satisfaction to the City, and asthe City 
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seldom looks forward more than a single 
twelvemonth, the satisfaction is probably 
well founded. No one in Europe can 
move for the present without the consent 
of the German Emperor, and it is evident 
that he entertains no desire for immediate 
motion. There is a sigh of content, al- 
most of repletion, audible through the 
speech. The Kaiser, standing on the 
throne of Charlemagne, with the cannon- 
balls for its feet, looks round him, and sees 
all his objects accomplished; his Germany 
made, and organized for military purposes 
like Prussia, his greatest enemy over- 
thrown and prostrate, the Hohenzollerns 
set up with the consent of all Germans on 
the pinnacle of the world. He has real- 
ized the dreams of the poets, he is the 
Barbarossa awakened, and to double his 
satisfaction, —for he is the heir of Fred- 
eric the Great, —his mighty achievement 
has not cost the State one thaler. Lives 
have been lost by thousands and profits 
arrested by millions, but the State Treas- 
ury is fuller than ever, the State revenue 
has been increased for ever by the income 
of Alsace and Lorraine; no additional 
debt has been incurred, for the War Debt 
is to be paid off out of the Indemnity, and 
no additional taxation will be demanded. 
The Army can be reorganized, the war 
matériel renewed, the fortifications per- 
fected, and still no revenue expended, no 
power over the purse conceded to the 
people. The grand work has been done 
gratis or even at a profit, and in the soul 
of the thrifty hero there is measureless 
content, a content which makes him gra- 
cious even in his reflections upon France. 
All has gone so well for him that clearly 
it is wise to have “confident hopes of the 
development of the internal affairs of 
France, in the sense of her pacification 
and the consolidation of her repose ;” it is 
even safe to evacuate more departments, 
and to trust M. Thiers’ signature without 
a banker’s indorsement. M. Thiers indeed 
is so good and M. Pouyer-Quertier so 
punctual with his cash that the French 
Government, though Republican, deserves 
a hearty pat on the back, which may not, 
however, have quite the intended effect in 
Paris. ‘There remain, no doubt, to be sure, 
“those powerful Empires which bound 
Germany from the Baltic to the Lake of 
Constance” (Majesty does not like that 
lengthy frontier); but they are friendly, 
and their rulers are the Emperor’s rela- 
tions, and for the present nothing can be 
more “neighbourly” than their attitude. 
“There is peace in fact all around, peace 
which, having all that I want, I heartily 
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approve.” It is much, all that, for the 
City, for it means present quiet, but we 
rather wonder at the approval expressed 
by less interested politicians. Do they not 
see the drawback to all this content, the 
terrible impetus towards war which suc- 
cess so perfect must give to the German 
mind? Just now there is mourning for 
the slain to temper exultation, but losses of 
that kind are soon forgotten, and five 
years hence what will be the natural 
thought of every German who studies the 
history of the war? That it is possible 
for his race to secure any object, even the 
most apparently remote, by war; that war 
is the swiftest of all instruments, that war 
may be so waged that it need not involve 
any penalties whatever beyond a faintly 
increased mortality for one year. It may 
be so waged as to involve no invasion, no 
defeat, no increase of taxation, no burden 
on the future, so that the result, apart 
from the loss of life, shall all be visible 
gain. That is the dangerous lesson of 
this war with which the Kaiser is so well 
content, and it is a lesson taught not to 
the Germans alone, but to all the peoples 
of earth, to the grasping Sclavs, and the 
embarrassed Austrians, and the depressed 
but revengeful French. They all also, if 
they can only win, may wage war without 
retribution. The old lesson of war was 
that the victors suffered as much as the 
vanquished ; the new lesson read out by 
the stern old man from his symbolical 
throne is that when courage and genius 
are united war may produce, if not to each 
homestead, at least to the aggregate of 
homesteads, only anew prosperity. Ihave 
waged a great war, says the Monarch, and 
therefore there is safety, and therefore 
debt is paid off, and therefore taxation is 
lightened, and therefore the coinage can 
be reformed, and therefore the kindly 
earth is lapped in universal quiescence. Is 
that a lesson of peace ? 

The Germans say the sufficient answer 
to all that is that they are essentially a 
peaceful people, that they are now con- 
tent, and that unless attacked their Empire 
will remain a bulwark of peace in Europe. 
There is, we frankly admit, much truth in 
the allegation. Give a German his own 
way, and he is the most placable of man- 
kind, while even when resisted he is in 
some directions and under certain cir- 
cumstances long-enduring. But he is not 
long-enduring when his kinsmen are suf- 
fering under foreign domination, as in his 
judgment his brethren are suffering both 
in Austria and Russia; he is not long-en- 
during under criticism such as France, 
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once evacuated, will begin to pour out; 
and if he were patient under all provoca- 
tions, he is not yet the master of his 
country’s policy. ‘To trust in the dispo- 
sition of a neighbour it is necessary that 
he be free, and Germany has still her lib- 
erties to obtain. She gains no hope of 
them from the Imperial speech. There is 
no promise even of municipal rights in the 
Kaiser’s mouth. There is no hint of an 
initiative to be conceded to Parliament. 
There is no sign of the smallest increase 
to the privileges of the representatives, 
who, it must not be forgotten, can only re- 
solve subject to the veto of the Council 
of Kings which forms the Upper Chamber. 
The old man, so strangely strong, and his 
group of advisers think of nothing less 
than of relaxing the system which has 
achieved so much. It is with an admira- 
tion half reluctant —for after all, what 
does mankind owe to Sparta, and what 
does it not owe to Athens?—that we 
note how, in the very triumph of success, 
the Hohenzollern neither relaxes nor ex- 
ults, neither sings nor enjoys, but turns 
at once to the endless task, the strength- 
ening of the military machine. There is 
the same budget to be voted for the Army 
(£13,500,000) ; there are the fortifications 
to be extended; there is the new bureau- 


cracy of the Empire to be established and 
“ adequately” rewarded ; there is that long 
frontier, defended by no mountains, to be 


watched; there is the new Southern ar- 
tery, the St. Gothard Railway, to be 
opened; there is part of the Army to be 
reorganized; there is, in short, the old 
task, —the perfecting of the machinery 
of war. The Kaiser almost says, with his 
General, “The relaxation of war is over, 
and you must to work again.” With 
what skill, and patience, and untiring toil 
that task will be performed no German 
has to learn; but admirable as is the pro- 
cess, it is one which involves as its first 
condition the military autocracy of the 
Kaiser. He must be Commander-in-Chief, 
and the soldiers are the people. If danger 
arose, or if ambition were once more 
aroused, say by a fair chance of gaining 
ships, colonies, and commerce at a blow, 
by the absorption of Holland; or if alarm 
were stirred, as we greatly fear it may be 
stirred, by the excess of the democratic 
impulse in some of the Swiss Cantons, 
what guarantee as yet exists that two 
stern words may not be spoken, and this 
nation thrown, solid as a machine, upon 
Amsterdam or Zurich; or what hope of 
such a guarantee is to be found in all the 
serene stateliness of this speech, which, 
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after such exertions, and such successes, 
and amid such spoils, still does not contain 
so much as a promise for the people, who, 
if we may trust themselves, are thirsting 
for their liberties? “The work prospers 
well, work on”; that is the command of 
the speech, and it might be a splendid one, 
were not the sole work ordered prepara- 
tion for possible war. 

The total absence of any reference to 
the Navy in this speech is a very marked 
and a very curious point in it. Has the 
favourite German day-dream faded away, 
in the realization of more immediate pro- 
jects, or is the Empire sure of allies who 
will relieve it of this portion of its task? 
The events of the war have certainly di- 
minished the apparent value of fleets as 
instruments of attack on an Empire like 
Germany; and there is no State save 
England or America which could threaten 
German commerce without liability to im- 
mediate invasion, but there is still the task 
of protection to be performed in the less 
civilized borders of the sea. Are Den- 
mark and Holland to perform it for Ger- 
many in future, whether as dependent 
allies or members of the Confederation ? 
They could do it easily enough as against 
all powers like China or the Spanish Re- 
publics, and terms may yet be found under 
that elastic constitution which gives Baden 
one form of autonomy, and Saxony an- 
other, and Bavaria a third, which those 
nations might on pressure be induced to 
accept. Itis but an idea as yet, but still 
the entire omission of a subject which has 
so long and so deeply moved Germany, the 
failure to apply any part of the indemnity 
to the marine, the absence of any word of 
cordiality for a service necessarily some- 
what depressed by the great elevation of 
its rival, is as noteworthy as the recent 
declaration of a Danish politician, “that 
henceforward Copenhagen can only look 
for friendship to Berlin.” So also is the 
silence of the Emperor on “anarchic 
forces,” which it is stated demi-officially 
he has agreed with the Hapsburgs to put 
down, and which have been in full explo- 
sion in Paris under the eyes of German 
soldiers since the last meeting of the Ger- 
man Parliament. The rising of the Com- 
mune directly concerned Germany, but the 
German Emperor has no word to bestow 
upon the phenomenon. The Army is 
strong, the Treasury: full, the world “ at 
peace,” let us keep up the organization 
which has secured all this through war, 
and then Europe will enjoy under me and 
my relatives a peaceful future. 








